“Quer Government is a stake of 
such inestimable value as to 
demand our constant and watchful 
vigilance for its preservation.” 


—James Buchanan, 
President of the United States, 
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Tariff Specialist Proper Control of Airports 
To Insure Safety Is Advised 


Tells of Work for 


Senator Bingham 


C. L. Eyanson Testifies at 
Hearing in Senate Investi- 
gation of Lobby Activities 
In Washington 


Was Listed as Clerk 
Of Senate Committee | 


Witness Said His Duties Were | 
Those of Adviser, and That| 
He Refused Salary and Did) 
Not Cash Check for $1,000 


Charles L. E-yanson, assistant to. the 
president of the Contecticut Manufac- | 
turers Association, was questioned Oct. 
18, concerning his employment with Sen- 

_ator Bingham at a hearing of the sub- 
committee of the ‘Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, in its investigation into lobbying 
activities. Mr. Eyanson was employed 
by Senator Bingham as a tariff expert 
during the hearings of the, Senate Fi- 
nance Committee. He was on the pay 
roll of the Government as clerk of the 
Committee on ‘Territories and Insular 
Possessions, he said, but served chiefly | 
as tariff adviser to Senator Bingham. 


Letter Not Interpreted 

Questioned by Senator Walsh as to the 
meaning of a statement in a letter 
written by E. Kent Hubbard, president 
of the Connecticut Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, to Mr. Eyanson, to the effect 
that formerly the association had to de- 
pend on Senator McLean for information 
but that “now we are in a position where 
we can have it here in the office.” Mr. 
Eyanson said he did not know what Mr. 
Hubbard meant. Mr. Eyanson was in 
Washington at the time the letter was 
written him. 

Upon request he submitted to the sub- 
committee the $1,000 check, which, he 
said, Senator Bingham had sent him but 
which had mot been cashed. Senator 


| 





Blaine instructed the clerk of the sub- | 


committee to make a copy of the check 
and return it to Mr. Eyanson. s 
“TWo “Witnesses Called” 

Chairman Caraway (Dem.), of Arkan-, 
sas, announced following the hearing! 
that the subcommittee would meet again 
Oct. 21 and that E. Kent Hubbard, presi- 
dent, and Robert C. Buell, secretary- 
treasurer of the Connecticut Manufac- 
turers Association, would appear. 

At the close of the hearing an execu- 
tive session was held to consider the 
selection of a counsel for further inves- 
tigation. No decision was reached,}| 
Chairman Caraway announced. 

Mr. Eyanson was called to the stand 
and questioned briefly by Senator Blaine 
(Rep.), of Wisconsin, concerning the 
status of his employment with Senator 
Bingham. M 

Chairman Caraway inquired if the 
Connecticut Manufacturers Association 
knew that Mr. Eyanson was on the pay 
roll of the Government. The witness tes- 
tified that it did not, but that, if he had 
intended to keep the money, he would 
have told them. 

“You secured material advances by 
your activities here, did you not?’”’ Chair- 
man Caraway inquired. “I saved Sena- 
tor 3ingham the trouble of looking up 
information,” the witness answered. 

Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, 





read from a letter to Mr. Eyanson, writ- 
ten by Mr. Hubbard under date of July 
19, 1929, 

“In this letter Mr. Hubbard speaks of 
your tenure of office here in Washing- 
ton,” Senator Walsh said. “Mr. Hub- 
bard knew you were to be Senator Bing- 
ham’s secretary?” “He never knew at 
the time that letter was written.” 

Senator Walsh asked about a state- 
ment in the letter to the effect that “‘you 
ove done more than we ever bargained 

or.” 

Mr. Eyanson stated that Mr. Hubbard 
had in mind that the three or four weeks 
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Low Rate Submitted 


For Air Mail reryeey 


Transportation at 60 Cents Per | 
1,000 Miles Proposed 


[Continued on Page 3, 


A new proposal to carry all first-class 
mail at the rate of 60 cents per 1,000 | 
miles and 6 cents for each additional 100 
miles has been submitted to the Post- 
master General, Walter F. Brown, it was 
stated orally, Oct. 18, at the Post Office 
Department. The proposal was submit- 
ted in connection with: pending appli- 
cations for a transcontinental air mail 

yservice between Washington, D. C., and 
Los Angeles, Calif., submitted by the 
Southern Skylines, Inc., of which Wil- 
liam Gibbs McAdoo, former Secretary 
of the Treasury, is board chairman. 

The proposal, it was explained, has 
been turned over to the Second Assistant 
Postmaster General, W. Irving Glover, 
who is chairman of the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Civil Airways, now 
in session, to determine its future course, 
in view of pending matters before the 
Department for a new rate for trans- 
porting air mail. 

The rate proposed for transport of 
first-class air mail is considerably !ower 
than that which the Boeing Air Trans- 
port Co. now receives under contract for 
carrying air mail between Salt Lake 
City and San Francisco. The Boeing rate 
is $1.50 per 1,000 miles, and 15 cents for 
each additional 100 miles. 

Members of the Interdepartmentai 
Committee on Civil Airways met in exec- 


‘ [Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 


Able Management Necessary 


To Protect Investment and 
Safeguard Public 


Proper management of municipal air- 


ports is the first guarantee of safety to 
both flyers and the ground public, the 
Aeronautics Branch, Department of 
Commerce, stated Oct. 18. 

Protection of the city’s investment in 
land and buildings, tangible revenue re- 
turns such as hangar fees, landing fees 
and concession rentals, and the _ public 
interest in general are problems that can 
be solved only by a high order of execu- 
tive ability and a basic knowledge of 
aviation, it was stated. 

Transportation to and from airports 
is a vital consideration, according to the 
review, and trolley, train and bus sched- 
ules should be posted in conspicuous 
places. 

Whatever the present size and facil- 
ities of the airport, it is safe to say that 
it is faced with a period of expansion, 
it was stated, and such problems as 
drainage and grading, zoning of landing 
spaces for various classes of flying, and 
promotional work to create interest in 
air meets and the like must be con- 
sidered. 

All airports regardless of their size, 
must be prepared to supply weather in- 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 6.] 


Increase Is Shown 
In Foreign Demand 
For Radio Supplies 


Exports of Electric Refrig- 


erators for 8 Months’ Peri-' 


od Also Gain, Says De- 
partment of Commerce 


Foreign markets for United States 
electrical equipment have grown stead- 
ily during 1929, the total for the first 
eight months amounting to $95,54&733, 
representing a gain of more thah $23,- 
000,000 over the like period of last year, 
according to a report issued Oct. 18 by 
the electrical equipment division, De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Exports of radio apparatus again reg- 


istered large increases, Shipments fork 
the eight months increasing $5,591,050 | 


over the 1928 period, it was stated. 
August shipments of electric refrig- 
erators amounted to $1,437,304, a gain 
of more than $1,000,000 compared with 
August of last year, the report shows. 
The full text of the report follows: 
Exports Grow Steadily 
Foreign markets for United States 
electrical equipment have grown steadily 
during 1929. Exports for August 
amounted to $11,898,809, an increase of 
$3,175,869 compared. with the corre- 
sponding month of last year, according 
to preliminary figures just released. The 
total for the eight months ended Au- 
gust, 1929, amounted to $95,548,733 
which represented a gain of $23,638,939 
over the like period of last year. 
Exports of radio apparatus registered 
the outstanding gain of the month. 
Shipments amounted to $2,302,968, or an 
increase of $1,295,122 compared with 
the like month of last year, and the eight 
months’ shipmeiits increased by $5,- 
591,050. 
Considering the individual items under 
this class, radio receiving sets made the 
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Rental of Trucks 
For Mail Opposed 


vv 


Post Office Says Ownership 
Is More Economical 


v 


XPERIMENTS have shown that 

it is more economical to own 
and operate trucks in the postal 
service than it is to rent them, it 
was stated orally at the Post Office 
Department Oct. 18 in_ connection 
with an announcement that the De- 
partment was planning to replace 
its old automotive equipment with 
a fieet of new trucks. 


A total of 100 new automobile 
trucks has already been ordered, 
and more will be obtained as soon 
as necessary funds become avail- 
able, it was stated. 


Surveys have shown, it was ex- 
plained, that many of the trucks 
now in postal use are obsolete, and 
expensive in upkeep. Decision +o 
junk these machines, many of which 
were used by other Departments 
during the war, is receiving se- 
rious attention, it was stated. 
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Tobacco Prospects 
On Flue-cured Stock 





WASHINGTON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 19, 1929 


Senate Restricts 
Debate on Export 
Debenture Plan 


Agreement Is Reached on 
Time for Vote on Pro-, 
posed Amendment to Tar- 
iff Measure 


Mr. Norris Predicts 
Adoption of Provision 


| 


Discretion Would Be Given| 


Farm Board to Invoke Meth- 
od for Relief of Branches 
Of Agriculture 


Under a unanimous consent agreement 
the Senate will vote not later than 1 
o’clock, Oct. 19, to determine whether | 
or not the export debenture plan of farm | 
relief, condemned by President Hoover | 
as uneconomic, is to be attached to the | 
tariff bill (H. R. 2667.) 

The agreement was reached late on 
Oct. 18, and was coupled with a request 
that the Senate meet at 10 a. m. in- 
stead of at 11 a. m. as it has done for 
several weeks past. 

Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, made the 
request for an agreement on a time to 
vote, explaining that the debenture plan 
now offered by Senator Norris (Rep.), of 
Nebraska, is almost identical with that 
previously offered by him and twice 


° | voted into the farm relief act by the Sen- 
Said to Be Improved ate, and has been fully discussed. 


Stamp Sales for Cigarettes 
Made by Bureau of Inter- 


Increased Consumption 


Flue-cured tobacco prospects are bet- 
ter than a month ago, but favorable 
quality and demand are offset by an in- 
dicated production of 11,000,000 pounds 
greater than the Sept. 1. estimate, and. 
| 22,000,000 pounds larger than last year’s 
crop, the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Department 
stated Oct. 18. 


sumption for the year beginning July 1 
is being fully maintained, the Depart- 
ment announced, 

The statement follows in full text: 


The flue-cured tobacco price outlook is 
better than a month ago. Recent re- 
ports indicate favorable demand condi- 
tions im China about which there has 
been some uncertainty; stocks of flue- 
cured tobacco in the United Kingdom ap- 
pear to be smaller tham a year ago; and 
an increase in domestic demand similar 
to the increases of other recent years 
\is expected. The quality of the crop 
|is better than last year. These favorable 
factors are partly offset by the increased 
production indicated by Oct. 1 crop con- 
ditions, the indicated production now be- 
ing 11,000,000 pounds larger than on 
Sept. 1 and 22,000,000 pounds larger 
than last year’s crop of 741,000,000 
pounds. 

The prices paid for the 1929 crop to 
date have not been greatly different from 
those paid for tobacco of similar quality 
in 1928. The average price on local mar- 
kets in 1928 was 17.6 cents per pound 
compared with 21.3 cents in 1927. \The 


| 
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Fruit Shippers Urged to Study 


Conditions in 


Contract for Films 


Held to Be Illegal 


vy 
District Court Finds Viola- 
tion in Use of Coercion 


v 


OLLECTIVE action of ten mo- 

4 tion. picture distributors by 
which some exhibitors of motion 
pictures, against their wishes, are 
constrained to accept the terms of 
a so-called standard exhibition con- 
tract covering the distribution of 
films, which contract has been 
adopted by the distributors and a 
large number of exhibitors, and 
to perform the obligations thus as- 
sumed, has been held by the Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York to be violative 
of the Sherman Anti-trust Act. 

The improvement in conditions 
of the motion picture industry re- 
sulting from the adoption of the 
uniform contract, which the court 
found to exist, was held not to bea 
sufficient defense to the charge of 
violating the Sherman Act, where, 
in fact, the freedom of some ex- 
h rs, not parties to the agree- 
ment, to engage in trade and have 
recourse to the courts for their 
rights, has been unduly restrained 
by the collective action, 

(The full text of the opinion of 
Judge Thacher in the case entitled 
United States v. Paramount Fa- 
mous Lasky Corporation, will be 
found on page 8.) 


Foreign Markets 


> 


'Information on Supply and 
Demand Said to Add 
To Profits 


American growers) and __ shippers of 
fresh fruit to Europe are advised to 
keep in close touch with production, con- 
sumer preferences, and current market 
conditions abroad, the Department of 
Agriculture stated Oct. 18, 

In discussing, a review prepared by 
Edwin Smith, former foreign fruit mar- 
keting specialist of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, issued by the De- 
partment, it was stated that if the pos- 

bilities of production of apples in 
Europe are realized, Europe can become 
self-supporting in regard to this fruit, 
which makes up most of American fruit 
exports. 

In time European imports of apples 
from United States and Canada may be 
only a fraction of what they are today, 
it was declared. 

Foreign marketing methods are dis- 
cussed in the review, as_ well as oppor- 
tunities in leading Wropean fruit mar- 
kets, _ and 


ae erm i oopera~ 
tive exehar ¥ large shippers, coop 


e  Senes, and export agents as to 
a 1®, the European trade. 
view * Je vartmeit’s summary of the re- 
T Aiows in fy'l text: , 
ikea small grower seeking foreign out- 
witty =", advised to link his operations 
, those of other producers, through | 
It 2erative organizations or fruit buyers, | 
“asually does not pay to operate in- 
pendently in a small way, Mr, Smith 
‘eys, because the few ‘barrels or boxes 
‘ay reach a market im Europe when 


‘LContinued on Page 5, Column 4) 


nal Revenue Also Indicate | 


of Agriculture, | 
Stamp sales for cigarettes made by | 


the Bureau of Internal Revenue indi- | 
cate that the increase in cigarette con- | 


reCOMendations made to} Valuable 


Debate Is Limited 
The Senate also agreed unanimously 


| that no Senator shall speak longer than 
20 minutes on the debenture amendment 
| | 


or any amendments thereto. 

Senator Norris predicted that the de- 
benture amendment will be adopted. | 
Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, another | 
supporter of the amendment, stated re- | 
cently that unless there are sufficient 
votes to put the debenture plan in the 
bill, the debate would be considerably 
more protracted than otherwise. 

Farm Board to Control 

| The amendment, as framed by Senator 
Norris, Jeaver is in. the. discretion of the 
Federal Farm Board to invoke the-use of 
debenture certificates for any agricul- 
tural commodity. When the Board has 
determined that the debenture plan is 
needed for the benefit of any commod- 
ity, the Secretary of the Treasury is di- 
rected to issue the certificates to farm- 
ers, cooperatives, or stabilization cor- 
porations exporting domestic agricultural 
products for a sum equal to one-half the 
tariff on that commodity. These deben- 
tures are acceptable by the Treasury in 
payment of import duties, or, to prevent 
undue speculation, the Secretary of the 
Treasury may redeem them for cash from 
money collected on the import tariff. 

There is also a clause for decreasing 
the debenture rate if the production of 
the commodity Increases beyond certain 
limits. 

During the day’s debate the Senate 
acted on several amendments. Foremost 
among these was a reduction in the.time 
limit, allowed for storing in bonded 
warehouses graim imported into the 
United States under bond, from three 
years to ten months. Also of impor- 
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Arguments to Begin 
) In Supreme Court 


Order of I. C. C. for Lower 
Rates on Fruit to Be First 
Case Considered 


The first oral arguments to be heard 

by the Supreme Court of the United 
States at this term will be presented 
‘on Oct. 21, when the court will hear 
the first of five cases which have been 
advanced ahead of other cases on the 
regular docket. ‘These cases were ad- 
vanced by the court during the 1928 
term because of either their importance 
or the necessity of an immediate final | 
decision. 
_ The first case to be heard will be one 
involving an order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission lowering the 
rates on the carriage of deciduous fruits 
from California producers to the East. 
Approximately 450 railroads are involved 
in this case and they contend that the 
order of the Commission is made with- 
out authority and through an erroneous 
interpretation of the Hoch-Smith Reso- 
lution which instructs the Commission 
to revise the rates on agricultural prod- 
ucts wherever the condition of the trade 
might be in need of such assistance. 

This problem has been before the 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 5.) 


Aircraft Companies 
_ Asked to Aid Surveys 


ormation on Indus- 
try Said Te. Be Lacking 
aaa, 


The aircraft industry he». suffered from 
a dearth of authentic infor&yation upon 
its trend, and the preparatiO\, of statis- 
tics vitally needed is being "\tarded by 
insufficient attention given Govern- 
ment questionnaires by numerot\. yanu- 
facturers, the aeronautics branch”. 
Department of Commerce stated OC 49 | 

All information requested is for fhe | 
benefit of the industry alone, and repl Nas 


| Spinners’ margins remain small, 





[Continued on Page 2%, Column 2.) M 
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ntered as Second Class Matter at 
he Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Banks Are Soon to Discontinue 
Issue of Large-size Currency, To Be Directed 


Taxes on Incomes 


Gain in September 


yr 
Third Quarter Receipts Are 
$98,000,000 Higher 
v 


HE third installment of income 

taxes, paid Sept. 15, resulted in 
an increase of $98,514,702.50 over 
the collections for the same period 
of 1928 according to figures made 
public Oct. 18 by the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. The Bureau’s fig- 
ures showed receipts of $542,065,- 
853.37 last month compared with 
$443,551,150.87 for the third in- 
stallment in 1928. 


Corporations as well as individ- 
uals paid greater amounts in the 
third installment, the Bureau's fig- 
ures showing receipts of $273,005,- 
131.10 from corporations last month 
and $248,252,543.66 for the third 
payment of 1928, an increase for 
the 1929 quarterly collection of 
$24,752,587.44. Individual income 
tax receipts in the third payment 
this year imcreased $73,762,115.06, 
the receipts last month having been 
$269,060,722.27, and $195,298,607.21 
for the same payment last year. 

Total collections from all sources 
were $593,983,224.41 for Septem- 
ber, 1929. 

(Statistics and tabulated state- 
ments showing the total received 
from all sources of Government 
revenue, and details of collections, 
will be published in the issue of 
Oct. 21.) 


Views Are Expressed 
On Coastal Shipping 
Laws for Philippines 


Senate Hearing Is Held to 


Determine Feasibility ‘fy 


Extending American Reg- 
ulations to Islands 


Widely divergent views as to the feasi- 
bility of extending to the Philippines 
the American coastwise shipping laws 
were expressed before a subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on Commerce 
at a hearing Oct. 18. 

The hearing was held in pursuance 
of a resolution (S. Res. 130) introduced 
by Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of Mich- 
igan, which asked the Commerce Com- 
mittee to ascertain whether “it is sound 
public policy, consistent with economic | 
justice for all concerned, to extend the 
coastwise laws of the United States to 
the Philippine Islands pending the ulti- 
mate independence of these islands.” 

Speaking for the United States Ship- 
ping Board, T. V. O’Connor, its chair- 
man, called attention to the fact that his 
Board had recommended extension of the 
laws in 1922. The Board still believes 
on should be extended, Mr. O’Connor 
said. 

Mr. O’Connor expressed the belief, in 
answer to questions by members of the 
subcommittee, that there was a sufficient 
number of vessels flying the American 
flag to supply the demand of Philippine 
trade in case foreign vessels should be 
barred. 

Camilo Osias, one of the two resident 
commissioners of the Philippine Islands, 
spoke in opposition to extension of the 





laws. Mr. Osias declared extension was 
not necessary for the growth and pros- 
perity of the islands. 

He said application of the laws to the 
islands will increase ocean freight rates, 
“isolate us from other steamship lines 
and place us in ‘a disadvantageous posi- 
ion, 

“It would nullify the effect of our free 
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Mills of Continental Europe 


Production of New Bills In- 
creased to Complete 


Change by Jan. 1 


The currency distribution program is 


now proceeding at the speed originally 
planned when the new currency was 
placed in circulation, according to an 
oral announcement Oct. 18 by the De- 
partment of the Treasury, and it now 


‘is virtually certain that banking insti- 


tutions of the country will be able to pay 


out only new money after the opening of | 


the New Year. 
Because of difficulties over which the 


1989 


PRICE 5 CENTS £25, 


Naval Delegation 


By Mr. Stimson 


‘Secretary of State Will Act 
As Head of American Rep- 
resentatives at London, 
According to White House 


Attitude of Japan 
Outlined in Note 


Department had no control, the original | 


plans for replacing the large-size bills by 


the new money lagged almost two months | 


behind expectations. These conditions 
now have been circumvented, it was 
stated officially, and it was the Depart- 
ment’s belief that new money only will 
be distributed by banks after another 
60 days. 

It is assured, according to the Depart- 
ment, that all of the national banks is- 


suing national bank notes of their own | 


will have adequate supplies within 
another month. Nearly all of them will 
have received stocks of new money be- 
fore Nov. 1 and this fact alone, it was 
said, represented unusual speed by the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing as 
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Thirteen Appointees 
Accept Membership 


Qn Land Commission 


Group Will Consist of About | 


20 Persons; Problem of 
Conservation Explained as 


Being Threefold 


President Hoover announced Oct. 18 | 


that 13 persons, including James R. Gar- 
field, of Cleveland, Ohio, former Secre- 
ary of the Interior, had accepted offers 
y hint to- become ni 


tration of the Public Domain. 

The Secretary of the Interior, Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur, and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Arthur M. Hyde, the President 
said, will be ex-officio members of the 


Commission, which will consist of about | 


20 members, 

The announcement, in full text, fol- 
lows: 

In cooperation with Secretary Wilbur, 
I have now made a start at the selection 
of this Commission. . 

Two Women to be Named 

In order that each of the 11 impor- 
tant public land States may be. represen- 
ted and that there may be representa- 


tives from other sections of the country, | 
I have decided to make the Commission | 


approximately.-20 in number, of whom 
two will be women. The following have 
accepted the invitations so far sent out: 


James R. Garfield, Secretary of the | 
Interior during Mr. Roosevelt’s Adminis- | 


tration, who is to be the chairman. 

Of the general representatives, George 
Horace Lorimer of Philadelphia, ex-Gov- 
ernor James P. Goodrich of Indiana, Col. 
W. B. Greeley, former head of the For- 
estry Service, and Gardner Coles of Des 
Moines, Iowa, have so far accepted in- 
vitations to serve. 

Representatives of States 
As to representatives from the public 


land States the following have so far | 


accepted: California, Elwood Mead; 
Montana, I. M. Brandjord; Washington, 
R. K. Tiffany; Arizona, Rudolph Koech- 
ler; Colorado, Charles J. 


liam Peterson; Idaho, I. H. Nash. 

The purpose of the Commission is to 
study the whole question of the public 
domain, particularly the 
lands. 
ing problems: 


First, there has been overgrazing 
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Consume Less American Cotton 


> 


Indian Products at Lower| 
Price in Greater Demand 
As Substitute 


The amount of American cotton con- 
sumed in mills of continental Europe has 
declined steadily for the past three years, 
whereas use of Indian cotton has in- 
creased considérably, says the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, in a statement 
made public Oct. 18 by the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Lower prices for cotton from India 
explain the decline, it was stated. Amer- 
ican cotton used by continental mills de- 
clined 9 per cent in 1928-29 compared 
with 1927-28, it was stated. : 

The summary of the cotton situation 
abroad follows in full text: 

There was an increase in the orders 
for cotton yarn and fabrics in conti- 
nental Europe during August and early 
September, but not much change in mill 
activity. The increases in the central 
European countries where conditions 
have been depressed, was only seasonal, 
but in western Europe, especially France, 
increases were more than seasonal. 





Stringent credit and money conditions 
in Great Britain have hampered both 
domestic and export sales of cotton tex- 
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sy 


Cotton Fabrics 


For Bags Tested 
7 ¥ 


Packing of Farm Goods in 
Retail Sizes Urged 


v 

HE cotton marketing division, 
Department of Agriculture, in 
, cooperation with the North Caro- 
lina Agricultural College, has just 
begun research into utilization of 
cotton bags for consumer packages, 
which is expected to enable farm- 
ers to receive jhigher prices for 
their products, it was stated orally, 

Oct. 18, at the Department. 

Studies are being made in the 
weaving of small cotton bags. It 
is proposed to make these of large 
enough mesh so that the products 
will show through the bag and yet 
leave a suitable place on the back 
for the brand. 

Bag manufacturers, it was said, 
have indicated interest in possibil- 
ities of making consumer bags of 
cotton. Experiments on the possi- 
bility of using waste cotton in the 
material for these bags are in 
progress. 


i ‘of this Com= 
mission on Conservation and Adminis- | 


Moynihan; | 
Nevada, George W. Malone; Utah, Wil- | 


Are Clarified; 
| Senate to Be Represented at 
Conference Covering Limita- 
tion of Armament 


|Italian Views 


The Secretary of State, Henry L. 
Stimson, will head the American delega- 
tion to the five-power conference on na- 
| val “imitation and reduction to be held in 
London the latter part of January, it 
| was stated officially at the White House 
Oct. 18. 

The other members of the ‘delegation 
have not yet been chosen, it was said, but 


it will consist of probably five or six ° 
members and will embrace members of 
the Senate. The naval advisory members 
of the delegation will be Rear Adm. 
William B. Pratt and Adm. Hilary 
Jones. 

Adm. Pratt was chief of the naval 
advisory conference in Washington in 
1921-22 and Adm. Jones was head of 
the naval advisory committee at the 
Geneva conference in 1922. 

Personnel Not Complete 

The complete personnel of the Amer- 
ican delegation, it was said, probably 
will not be announced for at least a 
week. The naval officers will act purely 
in an advisory capacity, it was said. 

France, Italy and Japan have now ac- 
cepted the invitation of Great Britain 
to attend the five-power naval confer- 
ence to be held in London during the 
third week in January, according to in- 
formation received at the Department 
of State on Oct. * o-ie 

A. copy Ofsthe:: nese ~ Of *ac- 
ceptance, addressed fr Great ritain, was 
received by the Department, Oct. 17, and 
outlines six views of the Japanese gov- 
ernment, all of them favorable to the 
naval negotiations. 

Outline of Views . 
Commenting on the Japanese accep 
ance, Mr. Stimson stated orally that the 
Japanese note came as no surprise to 
him since their representatives had com- 
municated all of these points to him 

orally. 

The six points in the Japanese nove, 
as outlined, are: 

1. Acceptance of the British invitation, 

2. Gratification that Great Britain and 
| the United States have agreed pro- 
| visionally on the essential points of 
cruiser limitation. 

3. Notification that Japan will be glad 
to participate in preliminary naval dis- 
cussions regarding naval reduction. 

4, Reaffirmation of belief in the Kel- 
logg treaty for the renunciation of war 
especially as a foundation for the naval 
| discussions, 

5. A sincere hope that the Lendon 
conference will succeed. 

Italy’s views on disarmament, referred 
to in that government’s acceptance of 
the British invitation to the London con- 
ference, favor a joint discussion of mili- 
| tary, naval and aerial limitations, rather 
| than consideration of naval power alone, 
according to information obtained from 
records of the Department. (Italy’s note 
of acceptance of the invitation to the 
London conference was published in full 
text in the issue of Oct. 17.) 

In the note accepting the invitation, 
it was stated that “the views of the 
Italian government on the problem of 
disarmament in general and of naval 
!armament in particular are too well 





unreserved | 
We have within it three outstand- | 
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roval Disclaimed 
On Library Inscription 


President Issues Statement Con- 
cerning Gift to Louvain 


President Hoover, in a formal state- 
| ment made public on Oct. 18, emphatic- 
| ally disclaimed on behalf of himself and 
| his associates who made a gift of a 

library to the University of Louvain, at 
| Louvain, Belgium, approval of the action 
| of Whitney Warren, the architect of the 
| library, in insisting upon an offensive 
| inscription upon the library, The in- 
| scription referred to was said to have 
|read, “Destroyed by German fury; re- 
| stored by American generosity.” 

| The President’s statement, in full text, 
| follows: < 

| J, and those associated with me, in 
|the American. gift of a library to the 
| University of Louvain, wish to emphat- 
| ically disclaim any approval of the action 
|of Mr. Whitney Warren in insisting upon 
|an offensive inscription upon the build- 
| ing. i 

| The library cost about 32,000,000 
| francs wholly provided from the United 
| States. Of this sum over 70 per cent 
| was secured by a committee under my 
chairmanship and the other part by a 
committee under the chairmanship of 
| Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, Mr, Whit- 
ney Warren was the architect and did 
produce a most notable building of great 
credit to himself and the Nation. 

The authorities of the university three 
years ago, with my approval, refused to 
allow the inscription insisted upon by 
| Mr, Warren, and if my recollection serves 
‘me rightly, Dr, Butler also 
| against it. 
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Potash Minerals in 








Carnallite, Sylvite, Langbein- 
ite and Kieserite Discov- 
ered, According to Geo- 
logical Survey 





inal 


Anriouncement made public on Oct. 18 
by the Geological Survey, Department of 
Interior, reported the discovery in Texas 
of several potash minerals that were not 
found in earlier Government tests made 
in that State. The potash minerals just | 
discovered, according to the announce- | 
ment, are carnallite, sylvite, langbeinite 
and kieserite. The full text of the an- 
nouncement follows: 

Discovery Is Announced 


The Department of the Interior today 
announced the discovery in Texas of | 
several potash minerals not found in) 
any of the earlier Government tests in 
that State. The Geological Survey has 
recently completed the analyses of the | 
cores from two test holes drilled by the | 
Bureau of Mines under the potash act, 
which provides for joint explorations by | 
the Department of the Interior and the 
Department of Commerce. Both holes 
passed through many beds of polyhalite, 
as in earlier tests, and some beds of this 
mineral thick enough and rich enough in 
potash to have potential commercial 
value were penetrated. The most in- 
teresting feature of the tests, however, 
was the discovery in the twelfth hole of 
carnallite (KCI.MgCl+6H:.0), _ sylvite 
(KCl), langbeinite (K:S0..2MgS0,), | 
and kieserite (MgSOQ.+H,O). These | 
minerals have been found in both public | 
and private tests in New Mexico, but | 
thus far only polyhalite (K:SO..MgS0..- 
2CaSO..2H:0) has appeared in pub-| 
lie tests in Texas. This discovery raises | 
the question whether the New Mexico 
area of potash chlorides extends into | 
Texas, or whether the area in the viein- | 
ity of the twelfth test is an additional 
sourcé, which upon further exploration 
may yield commercial quaptities of 
these much-desired salts. Unfortunately 
the quantities of potash chlorides and 0 
langbeinite disclosed by the twelfth test 
are not sufficient to have commercial 
value. The two tests are described 
below, > 
Four Groups of Beds Known 

Eleventh test.—The eleventh Govern- | 
ment test well (U. S. G. S. Texas No. 8) 
is in the SE% sec. 3, block B-25, Crane 
County, Tex., about 12 miles southeast of | 
Judkin, on the Texas & Pacific Railway. 
It was churn-drilled to the top of the 
salts at about 1,081 feet and core-drilled 
thence to a total depth of 2,070 feet. The 
entire core was recovered. The richest 
bed lies 2,059 feet below the surface and 
is only 9 inches thick. It contains 14.23 
per cent of potash (K:O). There are, 
however, four groups of beds that de- 
serve mention as of possible commercial 
interest. 

Several Minerals Apparent , 


Twelfth test—The twelfth Govern- 
ment test well (U.S. G. S. Texas No. 9) 
is in section 33, block 75, on the west 
side of Winkler County, about 29 miles 
northwest of Pyote on the Texas & Pa- 
cific Railway. It was churn-drilled to 
the top of the salts at about 1,076 feet 
and core-drilled thence to a total depth 
of 2,752 feet 6 inches. Core was ob- 
tained for every foot core-drilled. Car- 
nallite was found disseminated in small 
quantities through 553 feet of ‘the core, 
beginning at the depth of 1,234 feet. 
Sylvite was associated with the carnal- 
lite at several places in the core between 
depths of 1,335 and 1,355 feet. Kieser- 
ite was found at different places between | 
1,347 and 1,714 feet. Langbeinite was 
observed only in the 4-foot interval from 
1,376 to 1,380 feet. Much of the car- 
nallite originally in the core had been 
dissolved by the drilling brine, and con- 
sequently the percentage of K:O ob- 
tained in the laboratory for the 553-foot 
interval may be too low. Taken as they 
now stand the possible commercial val- 
ues represented by the material in the 
core reside in the polyhalite. The richest 
bed, 3 feet 6 inches thick, lies at a depth 
of 2,257 feet and contains 13.95 per cent 
of K:0. 

Cuttings From Wells Analyzed 

In addition to the core samples de- 
scribed above the Geological Survey 
since the last press announcement has | 
analyzed cuttings from 12 oil wells in 
New Mexico and 1 in Texas. These 
wells were mostly churn-drilled, though 
in one a rotary drill was used. The cut- 
tings thus contain little evidence of the 
more soluble potash minerals, such as 
sylvite and carnallite. The less soluble 
polyhalite is usually preserved, however, 
and the cuttings thus give some sugges- 
tion of the number and quality of beds 
containing polyhalite that may be pres- 
ent in a given well. 











Mexico City Plans 
Airplane Display 
vey 


Exhibits to Be Import Duty 
Free for Aviation Week 


Vv 
AVIATION WEEK will be ob- 
served in Mexico City, Mexico, 
from Dec. 10 to Dec. 16, it is stated 
in advices from the consul at Mex- 
ico City, Dudley Dwyre, made pub- 
lic, Oct. 18, by the Department of 
Commerce. 
The advices in full text follow: 
Detailed announcements have 
been made by the Mexican Asso- 
ciation of Aeronautics that the 
Aviation Week is definitely sched- 
uled to take place in Mexico City 
from Dec. 10 to Dec. 16, 1929. 


Finding of Several | 4 


¢|of our observatories 


| Store up woody fiber because they suck 
jup the material from the soil. 
‘| true that they do need water and some 


1990) | 


In New Tests With 





Texas Is Announced Smithsonian Institution Conducting Studies on Effect of 


Various Waves on Life 





Experiments dealing with the effect of 
sun and artificial rays on plant growth, 
now being conducted at the Smithsonian 
Institution, are expected to produce data 
which may prove valuable in the treat- 
ment of human ailments, the Director of 
the Institution, Dr. C. G. Abbot, stated 
recently in an address over associa 
stations of the Columbia Broadcasting 
Company. (A summary of Dr. Abbot’s 
address was published in the issue of 
Oct. 18.) 

Microscopic methods of determining 


| how plant tissues react to light waves of 


varying lengths will be perfected, Dr. 
Abbot said, and the rate of growth, or 
decline, under light applications will be 
accurately recorded. 

A specially — laboratory at the 
institution has been provided for these 
cae he said. 

is address follows in full text: 

Except for the romantic twinkling 
stars, our light comes directly or indi- 
rectly from the sun, Gas lights are 
produced by burning fuel. Electric lights 
are fed by power. Power comes either}; 
from falling water or from burning fuel. 
All fuel was once part of growing plants, 
which grew only because the sun shone 
upon them. Water falls only after it 
is first raised by the sun in clouds or 
waves from the ocean level. 

Twenty years ago, Uncle Joe Cannon, 
of Illinois, said in_the Appropriations 
Committee of the House, in his quaint, 
emphatic way: “I don’t care a damn 
about the stars, that are so far away 
that it takes light 1,000 years to 
come from them, so that if they were 
all abolished tonight our great-grand- 
children would never know the difference, 
but everything hangs on the sun, Sher- 
ley, and it ought to be investigated. I 
think this appropriation is all right.” 


‘Investigating’ Sun Rays 
In Hot Chile Desert 


So we at the Smithsonian Institution 
have been investigating sun rays. One 
is on a barren 
mountain 9,000 feet high in the nitrate 
desert of Chile. Neither bird, beast, in- 
sect nor plant lives there, and the ob- 
servers haul all the water required for | 
housekeeping from the town 12 miles| 
away. It rains searcely an inch a cen- 
tury there, and they observe the sun 
almost every day in the year to see if 
the intensity of his rays, on which so 
much depends, is changing. It does 
change through a range of several per | 
cent. Our measurements are laying a 
basis to solve the question; How much 
does the weather depend on these changes 
in the sun? 

This Summer we have started a new 
work at the Smithsonian. It is to study 
the effect of rays on plants. As a boy 
I used to suppose that plants grow and 





It is 


soil chemicals that they get that way, 
but strangely enough plants obtain 
from the air almost all the food that 
increases their dry weight. 
millions of mouths in their leaves they 
suck in the carbonic acid gas, so. fatal! 
to animals if in excess, but which is the' 
principal food of plants. The air con- 
tains only a fortieth part of 1 per cent 
of this gas, but that mere trace is in- 
dispensable to all life. Without it 
plants could not grow and without 
plants animals would starve. 

Yet it is not enough to surround the 
plants with air. They can absorb its 
carbonic acid gas only under the influ- 
ence of light. Light differs in its ef- 
fects upon them. Everybody who has 
admired a rainbow knows that when 
sunlight shines upon a spray of water 
the white light breaks up into a band 
of colors. These run through violet, | 
indigo, blue, green, yellow and orange, | 
to red. Green light seems like dark- | 
ness to the plant. It promotes no} 
growth. Blue, indigo and violet, and to 
a lesser extent orange and red rays, are | 
able to set up a matchless chemistry | 
in the living plant leaves. Thereby the 
simple molecules of water and carbonic 
acid are converted into the highly com-| 
plex molecules which life requires. | 
New Radiation From 
Special Electric Lamp 


As yet, no man has imitated this life 
chemistry of radiation, At the Smith- 
sonian Institution we shall first grow! 
some of the well-known valuable plants 
in closed chambers, within which we 
shall regulate the temperature, the 
humidity, the carbonic acid gas and 
the chemicals at the roots. With these 
variables controlled, we shall supply 
radiation from special electric lamps, 
and measure and regulate the exact 
colors or wave lengths and the exact 
intensities of the rays required to pro- 
mote growth. The results as regards 
stature, leaf area, blossoming, seeding 
and gain of dry weight, will be funda- 
mental data such as the world has long 
waited for. ¢ 

This is only the more superficial part 
of the investigation. We hope to de- 
velop spectroscopic methods to deter- 








Navy Accepts Design 
For Flight Medal 


Award Will Be Given First 
Transatlantic Flyers 








The Navy Department has selected a. 
design for a gold medal to be issued to 
the naval personnel making the first 
successful transatlantic flight, in the 
naval flying boat, NC-4 in May of 1919, 
it was announced Oct. 18. The state- 
ment in full text was as follows: 





It is the intention of the com- 
mittee to send printed invitations 
to manufacturers of aircraft and 
to others interested in aviation, 
calling their attention to this event 
and inviting them to enter air- 
craft. Special inducements are be- 
ing afforded, including the exemp- 
tion from consular fees and other 
taxes, and the granting of special 
permits to cross the border and 
‘fly through Mexican territory over 
regularly prescribed routes. 

The association calls attention to 
the fact that Mexico City is situ- 
ated 2,242 meters above sea level, 
is surrounded by high mountains 
and that airplanes having less than 
5,000 meters ceiling would prob- 
ably experience difficulty in get- 
ting in and out of the valley of 
Mexico. 









Sometime ago the Navy Department 
announced that it would pay $1,000 for 
the best design for a gold medal to be 
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Sun and Light Rays 


mine the structures of the complex 
molecules which constitute the sub- 
stance of live plants. These methods 
will measure the selective absorption of 
certain rays in the spectrum. by the 
special groups of atoms which are the 
bricks, as it were, out of which the 
highly complicated organic molecules 
containing hundreds of atoms are. curi- 
ously built. Proceeding along these 
spectroscopic lines, we hope at length 
to find out what happens, and’ to learn 
to imitate the reactions which light, 
water and carbonic acid propagate in 
live plarits. New laboratories in the 
basement of the Smithsonian building 
here at Washington are being equipped 
for the work by my colleague, Dr. 
Brackett. ' 


Other investigators are working in 


oratory, in Yonkers, N. Y., they have 
been trying experiments with lights of 
different colors and different intensities 
and different intervals of light and dark- 
ness for several years. Dr. Garner of 
the Agricultural Department at Wash- 
ington is a pioneer in separating the 
plants into long-day and_ short-day 
groups. Curiously enough, some plants 
blossom and seed only while the days 
are short, and merely grow to leaves 
and stature in long-houred Summertime. 
Other plants are exactly opposite in 
habit, and can only blossom and seed 
if the days are long. 


All Power and Comforts 
Derived from Rays . 


There are the sun-loving plants like 
the nasturtium and sunflower that bend 
their heads to follow the sun’s course 
from morning till-night. Other plants 
may shut up their flowers, like the morn- 
ing-glory and primrose, or turn their 
leaves edgewise to avoid the sun’s most 
brilliant rays. Tobacco growers along 
the Connecticut Valley have acres of 
cloth-shaded tobacco because the broad 
leaves grow more delicately and produce 
higher priced grades under rays of less | 
intensity. | 

Men and animals as well as plants 
depend on sun‘rays in many ways. The 
sun maintains the world warm enough 
to live in. The sun’s past or present | 
action creates all the power we use so 
freely. Its chemical action is essential 
to make the plants grow which furnish 
the ultimate food of all animal life. By 
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Aireraft Companies 


Urged to Aid Survey 


Valuable Information on 
Trends in Industry De- 
«lared to Be Lacking 











[Continued from Page 1.1 
will be treated in strict confidence, the| 
Department announced. 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 

Recent experiences of the Department 
of Commerce show some tardiness on 
the part of various organizations in an-| 
swering carefully the questionnaires | 
which form the bases of the field in-| 
vestigations of the Aeronautic Branch. 
In some instances these infrequent ques- 
tionnaires from the Government are 
either given insufficient consideration or 
else dismissed entirely because of the 
pressure of other activities. This neces- 
sitates one or more follow-up requests! 
and results in delaying the preparation 
of statistics needed by the industry. 

The Department has organized a group 
of aeronautic information specialists, 
who disseminate through printed bul- 
letins and through personal conferences 
and public addresses gonstructive infor- 
mation on all phases of commercial aero- 
nautics. This group is constantly: being 
called upon for information which can 
be obtained only through the medium of 
these questionnaires. 

The aircraft industry has suffered be- 
cause of a dearth of authentic informa- | 
tion upon its own operations and their 
trend. Better and prompter commercial 
statistics, therefore, if compiled and 
made available by the Federal Govern- 
ment with the cooperation of the aero- 
nautics industry will largely eliminate 
this obstacle. 

For many years Government surveys 
have been of material value in bringing 
facts to the industries concerned. Manu- 
facturers and operators of the aeronautic 
industry will not only reap a direct bene- 
fit for themselves but will assist in the 
advancement of the industry by answer- 
ing Government questionnaires carefully 
and promptly, The aeronautics branch 
prefers that each questionnaire it mails 
out be signed by its recipient; but if 
any operator or manufacturer desires not 
to do this it may be filled out and re- 
;turned without signature. 

(The above article is published in the 
current Air Commerce Bulletin, issued 
by the Department of Commerce.) 


| 








forefathers, as judged by findings of 





issued to the naval personnel making the 
first successful transatlantic flight in 
the United States flying boat, NC-4, 
in May of 1919, the decision as to the 
best design to be left to the Commission 
of Fine Arts, There were 92 designs 
submitted, and after study by the Fine 
Arts Commission, it was decided that the 
design submitted by Miss Catherine C. 
Barton, of Englewood, N. J., was the 
most effective. The design submitted by 
Miss Barton was very simple, consisting 
of a seagull on the obverse of the medal 
and on the reverse the names of the 
personnel in the flight. After a few 
minor changes the Department will en- 
ter into a formal contract with Miss 
Barton. 

The gold medal is to be presented by 
the President of the United States in 
the name of Congress. 


B. Collins Jr., assistant ethnologist of 
the Department of Antropology of the 
| National Museum, who was in charge of 


to Washington. 

“These are by far,’ Mr. Collins de- 
clared, “the most ancient findings of the 
Eskimos’ cultural remains. The point of 
the findings is that they show the rela- 
| tions of the present-day Eskimo to the 
'ancient ones in the west of Alaska or 
eastern Siberia.” 

Around the ancient villages heaps of 
refuse accumulate, and Mr. Collins ex- 
plained that the explorers made their 
discoveries by excavating in these ruins. 
He stated that one of the ruins found 
on St. Lawrence Island off the coast of 
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o, For Electricity Ascribed to Edison 





| Park Ar e Described Development of Multiple System Held to Be Greater 
Achievement Than Invention of Electric Light 





Slightly More Than Half, of 
Largest Structure Exca- 
vated and Repaired, It Is 


Announced 





A cluster of prehistoric ruins, includ- 
ing a p= structure containing approx- 
imately 500 rooms, is one of the sights 
located in the Aztec Ruins National Mon- 
ument, according to a reporg just made 
public by the National Park Service, De- 
partment of Interior. More than.half of 
the ruins have been excavated aid re- 
paired, says the report. 

Exhibits of work done in the Stone 
Age can be seen in the Aztec ruin, the 
best preserved of the ruins. The sand- 
stone walls of this structure have been 


( classed as some of the finest examples 
this field. At the Boyce Thompson Lab- | of prehistoric masonry, according to the 


ot The full text of the report fol- 
ows: 
Adjacent to Town of Aztec 

The Aztec Ruins National Monument, 
situated near the town of Aztec, N. Mex., 
contains an interesting cluster of pre- 
historic ruins. The land included in the 
monument was. donated to the Govern- 
ment in two separate tracts. The first, 
an area of 4.6 acres, containing the re- 
markable Aztec ruin, was presented to 
the United States by deed of gift from 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory through the generosity of one of 
its trustees, Mr. Archer M. Huntington. 
By presidential proclamation dated Jan. 
24, 1923, this area was made the Aztec 
Ruin National Monument. Later the 
museum donated the land containing the 
remainder of the ruins, and by procla- | 
mation dated July 2, 1928, this new 
area, approximately 12.6 acres in extent, 
was added to the reservation. and the 
name changed to Aztec Ruins National 
Monument. The new plot contains one 
major ruin about as large in ground 
plan as the Aztec, several smaller ruins, 
and a unique, well-preserved circular | 
structure which promises to be of un- 
usual interest. 

The Aztec Ruin itself is a large E- 
shaped pueblo structure\containing ap- 
proximately 500 rooms. In ground plan 
and structural detail it is closely related | 
to the great ruins of the Chaco Canyon 
group and is the most striking and best 
preserved of the group of ruins near 
Aztec. The first story of the building 
is standing, and in 24 of the rooms 
original ceilings are intact. The walls 
of many of the seecnd-story rooms are 
standing and in some cases also parts of 
third-story rooms. The ceilings, where | 
standing, are supported by, large beams, | 
cut and dressed with stone tools, and are 
interesting exhibits of work done in the 
Stone Age. The sandstone walls, rea- 
sonably plumb and with dressed faces, 
take high rank as examples of prehis- 
toric masonry. The American Museum 
of Natural History conducted extensive 
explorations from 1916 to 1924 under the 
direction of Earl H. Morris, who was 
until 1927 custodian of the monument. 
This work consisted of clearing out the 
rooms that had been covered by debris 
and sand for hundreds of years, capping 
the standing “walls to’ prevent further 
disintegration, and studying it in an 
effort to throw light upon its antiquity 





| and place its builders in the aboriginal 


history of our country. Slightly more 
than half of the ruin has been completely. 
excavated and repaired. The scientific 
results thus far published comprise Vol- 
ume XXVI, Anthropological Papers of 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
ory 


Two Levels of Occupation Found 

In one room excavated several years 
ago were found two levels of occupa- 
tion. As revealed by the potsherds, the 
basal fill of refuse 3 or 4 feet in thick- 
ness was of the age of the ruins in 
Chaco Canyon National Monument. 
Overlying this deposit was a thin adobe 
floor, and built upon this in the north- 
west corner was found a masonry bin 
roofed with mud supported by cross 
sticks and a reed mat. As a part of 
the process of rehabilitation the doors 
in the north and south walls had been 
blocked with stone, leaving a hatchway 
in the ceiling as the only means of ac- 
cess. Enough wall debris and drift sand 
had worked down through the hatchway 
to cover the secondary floor to a depth 
of from 3 to 6 feet. Lying immediately 
upon the floor were the ladder which 
originally stood against the western side 
of the hatch, a hafted axe, Mesa Verde 
potsherds, and a number of other ob- 
jects, including the dried body of a canine. 

The present custodian has instalfed an 
interesting museum collection in six jof 
the excavated rooms. The nucleus for 
this museum was material loaned by 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, which conducted explorations at the 
monument, and several hundred speci- 
mens have been donated by local people. 
The manners and customs of the ancient 
inhabitants as deduced from their arti- 
facts are explained to museum visitors. 

The town of Aztec is on a branch of 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western Rail- 
road’s narrow-guage lines extending from 
Durango, Colo., to Farmington, N. Mex., 
and also on New Mexico’s section of the 
National Park-to-Park Highway. The 
monument is within a mile of Aztec and 
easily reached. ‘ 

George L. Boundey, of Aztec, is cus- 
todian of the monument. 


Artistic Life of Eskimos Has Degenerated 
In Last 500 Years, Old Implements Show 


| Excavations in Ancient Villages Reveal Early Inhabitants 
Decorated Weapons and Household Equipment © 








The artistic life of the Alaskan Eski-| Alaska was 20 feet high and contained 
mos has degenerated from that of their| many ancient relics of the Eskimos. 


Mr. Collins stated that “the artistic 


ancient implements by a Smithsonian| life of the Eskimo has been on a down- 
Institution party in ancient deserted| ward trend for more than, 500 years 
villages in Alaska in recent months, it| ago, even before the discovery of Amer-| Brown. 
was stated orally on Oct. 18 by Henry! ica.” 
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Thomas A. Edison’s invention of the 
electric lamp, while of vast importance, 
assumhes small proportions when -com- 
pared to the far-reaching effects of his 
method of distributing current, the chief 
of the electrical division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Dr. E. C. Crittenden, 
stated Oct. 17 in an address over asso- 
ciated stations of the Columbia Broad- 
casting Company. (A summary of Dr. 
Crittenden’s eddress was published in 
the issue of Oct. 18.) 

In the course of his address, which 
was made in connection with plans for 
the national observance of the fiftieth an- 
niversary of Mr. Edison’s lamp, Dr. Crit- 
tenden said that 78 per cent of the power 
used in manufacturing industries of the 
United States was electrical. 

“There are more than 19,000,000 homes 
now using electric lamps,” he said, “and 
during the last year 577,000,000 lamps 
were made and sold in this country 
alone.” 

His address follows in full text: 

On June 10, 1929, President Herbert 
Hoover laid the cornerstone of the great 
building which is to be a center for the 
far-reaching activities of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, In that cornerstone 
were placed documents intended to illus- 
trate not only the work of the epart- 
ment, but also a few outstanding accom- 
plishments of the industry and commerce 
of our time. Among these the electric 
lamp had the. unique honor of being | 
doubly represented, for the Patent Office 
chose Thoinas A. Edison’s patent of Jan. 
27, 1880, as on> of 10 notable patents 


|to be included, while Postmaster General 


Brown contributed postage stamps is- 
sued to commemorate the fiiftieth anni- 


versary of Mr. Edison’s invention of the | 


lamp. 
Covernment Set Example 
For Celebrations 


In thus honoring Mr. Edison and giv- 
ing special recognition to this one of his 
many great inventions the Govern- 
ment set an example which is being fol- 
lowed throughout the country. Special 
celebrations of the invention of the 
Edison electric lamp began at’ Atlantic 


| City in May, when that city’s immense 


new auditorium was formally opened 
with a brilliant display of lighting. Such 
celebrations are being continued in va- 
rious forms in hundreds of towns and 
cities, and will reach a climax on Oct. 


Statue to Henry Clay 
Erected in Venezuela 





| 


Plans: for Dedication of | 
Memorial Are Discussed 
With Secretary Stimson’ 








Francis B. Loomis, of the Standard } 
Oil Company: of California and former | 
Assistant Secretary of State, and- Ru-: 
dolph E. Dolge, an American resident of 
Venezuela, called on the Secretary of 
State, Henry L. Stimson Oct. 17, to dis- | 
cuss plans for the dedication of a bronze | 
statue of Henry Clay at Caracas, Vene- 
zuela. 

The statue, which is nine feet high, not 
including its base, was carved by Edmond 
T. Quinn, a New York sculptor, after the 
69th Congress had provided $41,000 for 
its creation and erection. 

It is being placed in the leading square 
in Caracas, which has been named Plaza 
Henry Clay. It was said at the State 
Department that Clay’s work toward ob- 
taining recognition of the South Ameri- 
can countries has secured for him “the 
reverence and ever increasing respect of 
those nations.” ‘ 

In 1921 the Government of Venezuela 
presented to the American people a 
statue of General Simon Bolivar, the 
hero of South American independence, 
which was unveiled in Central Park, 
New York, by President Harding. 





‘Low Rate Submitted 
For Air Mail Route |« were. 





Fee for Line From Washington 
To Los Angeles Proposed 





(Continued from Page 1.) 

utive session, Oct. 18, to determine its 
future coursé in disposing of pending ap- 
plications for new air-mail routes and 
uestions relating to lighting facilities 
or air-mail routes now in operation, it 
was stated orally at the Post Office De- 
partment. 

The Committee is composed of repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Com- 
merce and Post Office Department, and is 
headed by the Second Assistant Postmas- 
ter General, W. Irving Glover. 

At the meeting Mr. Glover and his as- 
sociates reviewed the progress being 
made toward adoption of a new rate- 
making policy for transporting air mail, 
and also the possibility of a regrouping 
of present air-mail. lines along natural 
air transportation fields as an aid in de- 
veloping commercial . aviation, it was 
pointed out, 

It’ was developed by the Committee 


that they could do nothing with these |} 


matters until it has beeh definitely de- 
termined what to do with the rate-mak- 
ing controversy which was begun be- 
tween the Department and air mail con- 
tractors on Sept. 30. The Postmaster 
General, Walter F. Brown, has been ac- 
quainted with this situation but he is 
not ready to make a decision until he has 
been furnished with some more informa- 
tion which is now being compiled for 
him. It was said that it would take at 
least a week or more before this infor- 
mation would be made available to Mr. 


Col. Paul M, Henderson, representing 


oon heads,} man of a special comiiitee of contrac- 
eapons, orna- 
| the excavations and has just returned| ments, household instry ments and ae 
0 
fskimos are ignorant. 
‘ mode of life of the Eski- 
7 is about the same as that 
"nt Eskimos, stated Mr. Col- 
yt that they have taken up 
the civilized practices of the 
But the Eskimo of today 
yf appreciation for artistic work, 
e a! They do not dec- 
their implements, weapens, and| noth 
Those-that were | fore 


tors, is in daily touch “th postal of- 
ficials handling the Ne wr the De- 
partment. Col. Henderson st orally 
that he was still hopeful thai oor 
tractors would reach an agreem with 
the Department, but they still hav “™¢ 
problems to solve before he could “"¢ 
dict the o tcome of his negotiations \ ’ 
postal officials. 

With the questions of rates 
ing therefore, 
tee fee] 
ing 


still per 
; members of the Commi 
, it was said, that they could d 
with aviation matters now be- 


has acted, which is not 
present time, 


( 


} 


them until the Postmaster General, 
known at the} 


21, the actual anniversary of the pro- 
duction of the first successful lamp in 
Edison’s laboratory. 

On that day will be dedicated a per- 
manent and living memorial in the form 
of @ museum and a_ technical school 
which Mr. Henry~ Ford is creating at 
Dearborn. In this dedication Mr, Edison 
himself will take a large part. Detroit 
will be the center of interest, not only 
because of Mr. Edison’s presence, but 
also because Mr, Ford has transported 
there the actual laboratory and the orig- 
inal machinery and apparatus with which 
Edison worked 50 years ago.’ Against 
the background of the old surroundings 
and among the friends who have shared 
his labors, Mr. Edison will show again 
how his first practical lamp was made. 
The story of this dramatic scene will 
be broadcast to the whole world, and 
the occasion will be marked by festivities 
in cities beyond the seas from Amster- 
dam to Tokyo, as well as throughout 
the breadth of our own land. 
Thoughtful Ponder Real 
Meaning of Occasion 

Edison will be acclaimed as the great- 
est living American and the lamp as 
the greatest of his inventions. But 
after the lights are dimmed, the music 
of the bands has died away and the 
radio sets are turned off, the more 
thoughtful will ponder the real mean- 
ing of this occasion. Is Mr. Edison a 
wizard who conjures out of thin air 
strange inventions and new devices? Is 
he a solitary creator who walks by him- 
self alone and despises the knowledge 
of our physical world which men have 
slowly gained through years of labor? 
And why is this oné invention, the in- 
eandescent lamp, singled out for such 
conspicuous attention? Is all this en- 
thusiasm aroused simply because on this 
day 50 years ago a single lamp was 
made which lasted 45 hours before burn- 
ing out? 

If the occasion to be commemorated 
were merely one successful stroke of 
genius, the celebration would seem to 
be overdone. In fact, other men before 
Edison invented electric lamps not 
greatly different from his. For instance, 
our friends in Great Britain celebrated 
last year the fiftieth anniversary of the 
invention of a successful incandescent 
lamp by Joseph Swan. And in our own 
country Charles F. Brush, born, like 
Mr. Edison, in Ohio, had already de- 
vised a formidable rival: of the’ incan- 
descent lamp in his are lamp system, 
which was put into practical form in 
1878 and was widely used in street light- 
ing for many years. 


Original Idea Was 
Greatly Developed 


Furthermore, Mr. Edison’s bulb with 
its earbon filament made from cotton 
thread seems far removed from. the 
lamps of today. Into the development 
which lies between the two have gone 
the brains and the labors of throusands 
of men. As one example, the modern 
metal filament lamp owes its existence 
in considerable -part to the brilliant re- 
searches on ‘the ‘properties of metals 
earried out by Auer von Welsbach, who 
was also the father of the incandescent 
gas mantle, once also a rival of the 
electric incandescent lamp. 

If this jubilee of electric light were 
only a celebration of the’ one invention, 
“the honors should perhaps be divided. 
But it is more than that. It is a mo- 


| ment’s pause in the rapid march of 
‘human progress to pay honor to the 


man whom more than any other has 
quickened that progress and enlarged 
the possibilities of mankind by putting 
power at his command, power flexible, 
adaptable and economical. For Edi- 
son’s invention was not limited to the 
lamp. It was a system of distributing 
power, a system of which the original 
principles are still followed. 

The lamp had to be devised to meet 
the conditions which Mr. Edison per- 
ceived must be met in a power system. 
He had decided that a system to be 
generally useful could not have lamps 
in series one after another on the cir- 
cuit, but must have them independent 
of each other, so that each could be 
turned on separately, just as gas burn- 
But, unlike gas, electricity 





[Continued on Page 9, Column 4.] 












Infantile Paralysis 
And Typhoid Fever 


Decrease for Week 


Five Other 
Diseases Show 
Change, Public 
Service Reports 





Communicable 
Little 
Health 





National prevalence of typhoid fever 


and infantile paralysis diminished, spinal 
meningitis increased, and five other 
communicable diseases showed little 
change, for the comparative weeks of 
Sept. 28, 1929, and Sept. 29, 1928, ac- 
cording to a weekly report from the 
United States Public Health Service. 

The report, based on telegraphic in- 
formation from city and State health 
officials, and representative of a com- 
bined urban and rural population of 
more than 60,000,000 persons, follows in 
full text for the weeks ended Sept. 28, 
1929-Sept. 29, 1928: 





Cases reported 1929 1928 

Diphtheria: 

MB States oo. .sccccetscccore £008 1,563 

O06 cities ...ccceccccess voeee 466 490 
Measles: 

45 States ...... cecccccedoee 745 681 

DUNN 56855 2.0% cele gs es 8 sue 78 107 
Meningococecus meningitis: 

45 States 110 82 

96 cities .. 48 36 
Poliomyelitis 

47 States . 143 215 
Searlet fever: 

46 States ......... Sep age 1,696 1,691 

PAE 50.0 01094006h spb des 527 419 
Smallpox: 

Me; MNOS no o's venevessees 212 261 

OG CHAR 25. ccc coc tes’ tec 23 11 
Typoid fever: 

MO SEED a5 sxctoeeecceeeees 743 985 

PE, 5c ea eles 119 133 

Deaths reported 

Influenza and pneumonia: 

OP CIGD Svccivedvsidcss core 9392 391 
Smallpox: 

 RIOOR ik sha te ep 0 0 





Investigator Is Named 
To Study Cost of Crime 





The appointment of Goldthwaite H. 
Dorr, of New York, as consultant and 
advisor in the field of cost of crime, was 
announced, Oct. 17, by the National Com- 
mission Law Observance and En- 
forcement, following adjournment of its 
monthly meeting. Mr. Dorr’s study, it 
was stated, will include such factors of 
the cost of crime as private. protection 
of property against theft and burglary 
and the cost of insurance against crime, 

The Commission will reconvene, Dec. 
8, it was stated, unless the progress of 
the work of the Commission’s experts 
should make an earlier meeting desirable. 


Air Route Is Named 
After Dr. Eckener 


Low-altitude Pass Used by Graf 


Zeppelin Commemorated 








The low altitude air route through the 
California mountains*used by’ the: Graf: 
Zeppelin® has been formally named 
“Eckener Pass” and dedicated in honor 
of Dr. Hugo Eckener, commander of the 
dirigible, by a party of Army Air Corps 
officers and German officers, the War De- 
partment announced Oct. 18. The state- 
ment in full text was as follows: 

“Eckener Pass,” the low-altitude route 
eastward used by the dirigible Graf 
Zeppelin has been formally named and 
dedicated in honor of Dr. Hugo Eckener, 
commander of the dirigible, by a com- 
bined party of German officers and Arm 
Air Corps officers from Rockwell Field, 
Coronado, Calif. A parachute with the 
flags of the United States and Germany 
was dropped in the center of the pov as 
the Army Fokker soared through. 

Germany was represented by Captain 
Van Arnauld de la Perier, commander of 
the German cruiser Emden; Commander 
Walter Faber, executive officer of the 
Emden, and S. C. Hagen, German Consul 
at Los Angeles. Maj. Carl Spatz repre- 
sented the Army Air Corps, with Lt. 
D. C. Graves, and representatives of the 
San Diego Chamber of Commerce. 

“Eckener Pass” lies between Jacumba 
and San Miguel, affording a low. alti- 
tude route through the mountains to the 
eastward. 
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Tariff Specialist Explains Service 


With Senator Bingh 
i 





Employed as Clerk 


-Of Senate Committee 





Declined Salary and Has Not 
Cashed Check for $1,000, 
Says C. L. Eyanson 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
spent in Washington was sufficient time 
te prepare the materia: for Senator 
Bingham, 

“He meant that you had stayed here 
longer than he had contemplated?” “I 
assume so.” 

senator Walsh inquired concerning a 
statement in the letter to the effect that 
“undoubtedly the results you have ac- 
complished are far-reaching.” Mr. Hub- 
bard probably had reference to infor- 
mation he had secured from the news- 
papers, the witness explained. 

“Doesn’t it mean that he! had definite 
information concerning the rates and 
that his’ statement was based on that 
information?” Senator Walsh demanded. 
“TI don’t suppose Mr. Hubbard knew 9 





tails as to rates, as he is a very busy 
man.” 

“You mean that he doesn’t pay atten- 
tion to rates benefiting the Connecticut 
manufacturers?” “Yes, he is  inter- 
ested,” the witness replied. 

Asked about a statement in the let- 
ter explaining that, where formerly the 
association had to depend on Senator 
McLean for information, “now we are} 





| Status on Payroll 





tion of the witness by Senator Walsh. 
He read the statement that a “repre- 
sentative will shortly be in Washington 
to assist Senator Bingham in his office.” 

“A representative of whom?” Senator 
Walsh questioned. “Of the association,” | 
the witness stated, explaining that after | 
the arrival of the man to take up his | 
duties he would no longer be a repre- 
sentative of the association. 

Senator Walsh read a letter which 
stated that word was expecied from Mr. 
Eyanson: each week. Mr. Eyanson re- 
plied that he did not comply with the 
request. 


Mr. Eyanson Explains 


Senator Robinson (Rep.) of Indiana, | 


am as Advisor 


Lobbying Activities 
Under Investigation 





Witness Says Duties Were 
Mainly in Preparing Data for 
Incorporation in Interview 





of the Committee in order that he might 
be put under the discipline of the Senate. 

“But you were made clerk in order to | 
get into secret hearings; were you not?” 
Mr. Eyanson said the question could not 
be answered by yes or no. 

Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho,! 
asked the witness why he had said he 





asked if there had been no conversation 
with Senator Bingham regarding the 
signing of the pay roll. The witness an- 
swered in the negative. 

Senator Blaine read a statement from 
the disbursing office of the Senate to the 
effect that the records showed Mr. Eyan- 
son had served as clerk of the Committee 
on Territories and Insular Possessions. 

“So there was no division made be- 
tween your being secretary to Senator 
Bingham and clerk of the Committee?” 
asked Senator Blaine. “It wasn’t clear 
to me. That may be the case.” 

“Yeu received the money on the the- 
ory that you were not entitled to it, did 
you?” Senator Blaine continued. “No; 
I thought I could have the money, but i 
turned it back because I was getting paid 
by the Connecticut Manufacturers Asso- 


$43 * ; ” 
in a position where we\ can have it here | ciation. 


in the office,” Mr. Eyanson said the sub- 


committee would have to ask Mr. Hub-| tion of serving two masters?” 


bard as to that. 


Reference Explained 


As Aid to Mr. Bingham 


“You don’t know what this sentence | 


means? nor what the previous sentence 
means?” questioned Senator Walsh. | 

Mr. Eyanson said he had explained | 
the previous statement. | 


Senator Walsh then returned to the | 


question concerning results obtained by 
Mr. Eyanson. The witness said that 
Mr. Hubbard had reference to “my 
ability to supply Senator Bingham with 
information he sought.” 

“The letter reads that ‘you have done 
more than we ever bargained for.’ What 
was the arrangement you had?” 

No arrangement was made, the wit- 
ness said, explaining that the expression 
“bargained for” was not to be accepted 
in its legal sense. 

“It is a bad use of English by Mr. 
Hubbard; is it?” “A bad choice, yes.” 

“What does Mr. Hubbard mean by the 
statement: ‘Now we are in a position 
where we can have it here in the of- 
fice’?”” asked Senator Walsh. “I don’t 
know what he means.” 

Questioned concerning a statement ia 
the letter as to activities in Washington 
which he might continue, Mr. Eyanson 
said he assumed that Mr. Hubbard meant 
“that I might continue to stay in Wash- 
ington throughout the tariff delibera- 
tions.” \ 

“Mr. Hubbard was eager to get you 
back and yet was sure you could ‘find a 
position of responsibility and useful ac- 
tivity in Washington,’” Senator Walsh 
commented. 

‘That was his way of expressing the 
thought that I might continue to stay 
with Senator Bingham throughout the 
tariff hearings, but that it was contrary 
to his idea,” the witness said. 

Senator Walsh inquired concerning 
the “results” achieved by Mr. Eyanson, 
asking if the reference might not have 
been to Mr. Eyanson’s appearances be- 
fore the Ways and Méans Committee of 
the House. The witness said it could not 
have referred to that, as he simply pre- 
pared material for presentation at com- 
mittee hearings. . 

In preparing material to be presented 
to the House Committee, he said, he 
suggested the wording of briefs in some 
cases. That was no part of his work 
for Senator Bingham, Mr. Eyanson said. 

“Why was it not a-part of your work 
for Senator Bingham?” “His judgment 
was as good as mine in that. respect.” 

The witness said he would furnish the 
subcommittee with a list of the briefs 
he helped prepare for the House Com- 
mittee, 


Material for Interview 
Used by Senator Bingham 


“What publicity work did you do?” 
asked Senator Walsh. The witness said 
he was asked to prepare a statement. 

“Senator Bingham wanted to put. out 
something in the nature of an interview 
for which you gave the data; is that the 
case?” “Senator Bingham revised the 
material before sending it out,” Mr. 
Eyanson replied. 

Questioned as to whether he had as- 
sociated with other men doing the same 
kind of work while he was in Washing- 
ton, Mr. Eyanson said he knew some 
secretaries on the Finance Committee, 
and that Mr. Billings, of Senator Smoot’s 
office, was out to dinner with, him. 

“Did you meet any who were here to 
advocate changes in tariff rates?” Sen- 
ator Walsh inquired. “Some; to state 
their names would be to include a large 
number of men from Connecticut and 
other States.” 

He had met Joseph R. Grundy, of the 
American Tariff League, he said, at 
Senator Bingham’s office, six or seven 
times or more. Mr. Grundy came in, 
and asked for Senator Bingham, and, 
when the Senator was not in, “he saw 
me,” Mr. Eyanson said. He said they 
talked tariff matters. 

“You usually discussed the tariff hav- 
ing in mind increases in rates, did you 
not?” Senator Walsh asked. “Not al- 
ways. Sometimes we discussed admin- 
istrativs and other features of the bill.” 

He said that he did not know Mr. 
Grundy before entering the office of Sen- 
ator Bingham, 

In answer to questions about a news- 
paper interview he gave, in which he 
said he had known Mr. Grundy for years, 
the witness explained that the reference 
in that instance was to knowing Mr. 
Grundy through his activities. 

“Mr. Grundy had called me by tele- 
phone'to ask me to come to Washington,” 
the witness continued. “I told him I 
could not at the time, but that I ex- 
pected to be in Washington later and 
weuld see him then,” 

‘What did he want to see you about?” 
“He said he had learned I had left Sena- 
tor Bingham’s office, and he wanted me 
to return.” 

A quotation from the minutes of the 
board of directors of the Connecticut 
Manufacturers’ Association, in which 
reference was made to Senator Bing- 
ham’s letter requesting that the associa- 
tion loan him an adviser during the tar- 
iff hearings. was brought to the atten- 


\ \ 


“You did not want to be in the posi- 
“No, sir.” 

“Yet you received a check from Sena- 
tor Bingham.” 


The witness explained that the check 


was worried over the $1,000 check he 
had received. Mr. Eyanson replied that 
he was worried about cashing’ it. 

Senator Borah said he understood the 
witness was worried about getting it 
back to Senator Bingham. “Because of 
the importance the check has assumed,” 
Mr. Eyanson said, “he was worried.” He 
said he was worried the previous day 
about whether the check would be lost 
with his other money at the hotel where 
he had left it. 

Senator Walsh then asked whether the 
witness wished that testimony to stand. 
Mr. Eyanson said he did not recall hav- 
ing testified that he had been worried 
about the matter previously to coming to 
Washington. He said he wanted his tes- 
timony to stand. 


Letter From Mr. Hubbard 


‘To Mr. Eyanson 


The letter from Mr. Hubbard to Mr. 
Eyanson, dated July 19, 1929, as sub- 
mitted to the subcommittee, follows: 

, Capt. Dower and I both had our bags 





had not been cashed, and asked Senator | packed to start for Washington this 
Blaine if he thought it should be cashed. morning, and personally I have been a 
He asked whether the money from the| bit inconvenienced, for Otis, who is in 


\services of a man. 


accepted. 
“T can’t advise you, for you never per- 


| Government pay roll should have been! from Chicago, had telephoned me that 


he could. go up to Camden for Sunday 
and, as you can well imagine, I would 


formed any service for the Govern-| have enjoyed doing this more than al- 


ment.” “Is that true, Senator?” 

Senator Rlaine told the witness he 
had received money from the manufac- 
turers association, from Senator Bing- 
ham and from the Government. 


“If you can unscramble your employ- 
ment, I might give you some advice.” 
“I was aiding Senator Bingham, who is 
an official of the Government, and I 
would have a perfect right to Govern- 
ment pay, and he might or might not 
give me extra pay as he saw fit,” Mr. 
Eyanson responded. 


“Why did you accept pay from the 
Connecticut Manufacturers Associa- 
tion?” “I had been away before and 
my pay from them had continued.” 

Senator Walsh read from a letter from 
Ernest S. Davis, a member of the manu- 
facturers association, to the association 
in regard to “having a representative in 
Senator Bingham’s office during the 
tariff hearings.” 

“Mr. Davis had the same idea as to 
your status as that given in the minutes, 
had he not?” he questioned. “He prob- 
ably received his impression from the 
letter sent out by the association.” 

Senator Walsh read from this com- 
munication, in which it was stated that 
the association believed it should meet 
the request of Senator Bingham for the 
The communication 
referred to the expense of “having a man 
in Senator Bingham’s office.” 

Questioned by Senator Walsh as to 
how long he thought a man so sent 
would continue to be a representative of 
the manufacturers association, Mr. Eyan- 
son said: “Until he take up his duties.” 

Senator Robinson questioned the wit- 
ness as to whom he had thought was 
his employer. The witness said he 
thought Mr. Bingham was. 

“You were not working for the Gov- 
ernment?” asked Senator Robinson. 
‘“Senator Bingham is an official of the 
Government.” 

“You were employed to represent the 
Government in the capacity of clerk of 
the Committee on Territories and Insu- 
lar Possessions?” “I never said-that I 
did that work.” 

“As a matter of fact you went straight 
to tariff matters but drew your salary 
ostensibly as clerk of the Committee.” 
The witness replied that Mr. Barry, as 
regular clerk of the Committee, does “all 
types of work.” 

“‘Wasn’t that what you signed the pay 
roll for?” “I was to handle anything 
that Senator Bingham wanted me to 
handle.” 

“Did you think you were employed as 
clerk of the Committee?” “That was 
| my title.” 

“You received a check for $1,000 from 





Senator Bingham,” Senator Robinson con- 
tinued.. Mr. Eyanson said he had been 
surprised to get it. 

“The first time you saw Mr. Bingham 
since you received the check was when 
you testified yesterday?” “I saw him in 
his office before, but did not talk to him 
about it. I had changed clothes and had 
left my wallet at the hotel.” 

Asked to present the check to the sub- 
committee, he gave it to the clerk. Sena- 
tor Blaine asked that the clerk make a 
copy of the check and return it to the 
witness. 

“You considered this check as compen- 
sation, did you not?” Senator Robinson 
inquired. The witness said he considered 
it as an expression of appreciation. 


| Duties Required 
| OF Committee Clerk 


Senator Robinson asked if the witness 
had not been employed as clerk of a 
House committee, but “winked at that” 
and “passed along” to other duties. 

“Is the Senator trying to answer my 
question for me?” 

Mr. Eyanson asked to be allowed to 
explain his understanding of the matter. 
He then stated that Mr. Barry does any 


duty assigned to him by Senator Bing- | 


ham and that any clerk of a committee 
does similarly. 

“Did you not think it was a devious 
way to handle Government business?” 


“No; there was nothing backstairs 
about it.” 
“If Senator Bingham knew _ you 


wouldn’t accept a salary from any source 
as long as you were on the pay roll of 
the association, why did he send you a 
check?” asked Chairman Caraway. He 
pointed out to the witness that taking the 
dath as clerk of the Committee on Terri- 
tories and Insular Possessions he had 
sworn to carry out the duties of the 
committee. 

“A Senator’s secretary does the work 
assigned to him by the Senator,” Mr. 
Eyanson said. 

“Was not the purpose of this to get 
you into the secret hearings of the Com- 
mittee on Finance?” Mr. Eyanson said 
he was placed on the pay roll as clerk 


most anything that I can think of. 
However, I understand your position, 
and Bill and I are now planning to try 
to arrange to come down next week, say 
on Thursday. ‘ 


An executive committee meeting has 
been called for next Tuesday afternoon, 
when we will take up the question of a 
nominating committee and any other 
matters which are on our file. 


I want you to prepare the way for 
me with Senator Bingham regarding your 
tenure of office in Washington. You have 
done a great deal more than we ever bar- 
gained for in the beginning, and un- 
doubtedly the results which you have 
accomplished are far-reaching and will 
bear fruit for some time to come. 

At all events, in the past, the associa- 
tion, when any tariff matter came up, 
was always dependent upon Senator Mc- 
Lean. Now we are in a position where 
we can handle it here in the office. 


I want you ‘to get out and plan with 
Mrs. Eyanson for the month of August 
in the sun on the shore, as you originally 
hoped todo, and then in September you 
will be fit as a fiddle to tackle your job 
here. 

Please help me carry out this program, 
for there is no question in my mind but 
that you could find forever a permanent 
lot of responsibility and useful activity 
for the rest of your life in Washington. 





Secretary Stimson 
Appointed as Head 
Of Navy Delegation 


Secretary of State Will Direct 
American Representatives | 


At London, According to} 
White House 





[Continued from Page 1.1 
known to the British government to re- 
quire further declarations with regard 
thereto.” 

Text of Japanese Note 

The full text of the Japanese note of 
acceptance, as made public by the De- 
partment of State, follows: 

“1, I have the honor to acknowledge 
the receipt of your note dated Oct. 7; | 
informing me of a provisional and in-| 
formal agreement reached between the 
prime minister and the American Am- | 
bassador in London on the subject of | 
naval disarmament, and inviting the 
Japanese government to participate in 
a conference which it is proposed to sum- 
mon in London to consider the categories 
of ships not covered by the Washington 
treaty and to arrange for and deal with 
the questions covered by the second para- 
graph of article 21 of that treaty. 

“2. Having laid before my govern-| 
ment the contents of your note under | 
acknowledgment, I am desired to state | 
in reply that the Japanese government | 
are happy wo signiiy their entire con- | 


currence in the desirability of the pro- 
posed conference, and are ready to ap- 
point representatives to take part in| 
that conference. The date suggested for | 
the opening of the conference, namely, | 
the beginning of the third week of Jan- 
uary, 1930, is also agreeable to my gov- 
ernment. 





Aecord With England 

“3. The Japanese government are fur- | 
ther gratified to know of the willingness | 
of the British government to continue 
informal conversations with me, as 
hitherto, on many poifts which may re- 
quire elucidation. They note that sim- | 
ilar discussions conducted in London by 
the prime minister with the American 
Ambassador during the last three 
months had cleared the ground for an} 
agreement on essential points between) 
the British and American governments, 
prior to the invitation extended to other 
naval powers to meet in a conference. | 
My government attaches the highest 
importance to the same procedure being 
followed by the Japanese and British 
governments, in order to insure agree- 
ment between them on various ques- 
tions that are to be laid before the con- 
ference. The success of the forthcoming 
conference no doubt depends in a large 
measure upon the satisfactory issue of 
such preliminary discussions, and my 
Government confidently trust that the 
informal conversations betwen the Brit- 
ish government and myself on questions 
of special moment will be carried on and 
completed before these questions are 


| full text: 


}sent in order to work, and their ab- 





presented to the conference for final 
adjustment. 

“4. In your note under review, it» is 
intimated that the British government 
propose to communicate to me in due 
course their views as to the subjects for 
discussions at the conference. The Jap- 


I can appreciate what a pleasure it|anese government are looking forward 
will be for you to see Mary Lou and your| to such a communication with keen in- 
good wife again, and I would be glad if| terest, and, on their part, they will be 
you would show this letter to Mrs. Eyan-| glad to furnish the British government 
son and ask her to help me make you| with a corresponding communication as 





perform in the manner indicated. 
With kindest regards and expecting to 
see you next week. 





Record Is Set in Hours 
Of Flying at Kelly Field 





A new peace-time record in flying 
time was made at Kelly Field during 
August, when 6,207 hours and 40 minutes 
in the air were recorded, it was. an- 
nounced Oct. 17 by the War Depart- 
ment. The Department’s statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

Aided by ideal weather, without the 
loss of single day during the month 
of August, a record of 6,207 hours, 40 
minutes, flying time was made by Kelly 
Field pilots.. This is the greatest number 
of hours recorded at Kelly Field for one 
month since the World War. 

In August the pursuit section had a 
total of 2,516 hours, 50 minutes; the 
attack section had 1,048 hours, 50 min- 
j utes; the observation section 1,207 
| hours, 20 minutes, and the bombardment 
section section 1,050 hours, 25 minutes. 
Miscellaneous flying time recorded duf- 
ing the month, mostly by the pilots of 
the 68th Service Squadron in connection 
| with test and ferrying flights, amounted 
to 384 hours, 15 minutes. 

Pilot time of students at this Air 
Corps advanced flying school was’ 4,253 
hours, 40 minutes, and the time of stu- 
| dente as- observers brought the total 
man-hours up to 5,105 hours, 10 minutes 
for the student body. 


desired. 
Hope For Agreement 

“5. With regard to the four points of 
| principle mentioned in your note as the 
subject of provisional agreement between 
the British and American governments, 
the Japanese government hopes to be 
able to submit their observations, in the 
course of the ‘informal conversations 
which I shall shortly permit myself to 
hold with the British government. They 
would, however, make use of this occa- 
sion to assure you of their cordial sup- 
port of the principle that the treaty for 
the renunciation of war, signed at Paris 
in 1928, should be taken as the starting 
point for all discussions on disarmament. 
They feel confident that the sense of na- 
tional security inspired by the provision 
of that treaty in the mutual relations of 
the contracting powers will pave the 
way for the final settlement of the out- 
standing questions relative to naval dis- 
armament, 
» “6. In conclusion, I am instructed to, 
express the sincere and earnest hope of 
the Japanese government that the con- 
ference will succeed in the adoption of 
plans calculated to promote international 
peace and good will, and to relieve hu- 
manity of the heavy burden of armament, 
whether existing or contemplated. It is 
not merely the limitation, but also the 
reduction of armament that all nations 
should seek to attain.” 


(Italy’s views’ on disarmament were 


outlined in a note verbale sent to the | 


British government on Oct. 6, 1928. The 
full text of this note will be published 
in the issue of Oct. 21). 





British Commerce in Iron onl Steel | 
Showed Downward Trend for September 





Import Trade Experienced 


Sharp Decrease, in Contrast 


To Condition of Last Several Months 





The British import trade in iron and 
steel products, in contract to the trend 
of the last several months, experienced 
a sharp decrease in September while 
the export trade continued its down- 


ward trend which started with the Au- 
gust trade, according to a cable received 
Oct. 18 in the Department of Commerce 
from the acting commercial attache at 
London, Donald Rensaw. The full text 
: the statement follows: 


Total receipts in September . were 
229,082 gross tons, 26,110 tons less than 
in August,. while the month’s export 
total, 299,460 tons, was 58,732 tons less 
than in the preceding month. 


The production of pig iron fell off 
slightly during the month, there being 
a reduction of 17,400 tons compared to 
the August figure. Steel production, 
however, soared during this period to 
reach the highest figure since March of 
the current year and to top the August 
production by 94,600 tons. 

In keeping with the decreased receipts 
of ferrous products from foreign sources, 
10 of the 19 classifications into which 


this trade is divided registered lower 
tonnages than during the previous 
month. The principal losses were those 
registered in the purchases of ingots 
(13,070 tons), steel bars (9,848 tons). 
The only classification registering in- 
creased shipments over the previous 
month amounting to as much as 1,000 
tons was pig iron which was larger by 
| 6,952 tons than in August. 

In the case of exports, the individual 
classes of products making up this fig- 
ure reflect the downward trend of this 
trade even better than do those in the 
im" trade. Of the 22 classifications 
| 





into which British iron and steel ex- 
ports are divided 15 registered losses 
while only seven showed increased ship- 
ments, 

Wrought pipe with a decrease in ship- 
ments for the month of 16,378 tons had 
| the greatest loss while galvanized sheets 
/ (10,134 tons), rails (9,873 tons), steel 
bars (8,396 tons) and pig iron (7,617 
tons) also registered large drops. Other 
‘manufactures of iron and steel (5,474 











tons) and cast pipe (1,230 tons) showed 
the only gains of any moment in the 
trade for September, 


Education of Children in Rural Areas 
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Is Found to Be Retarded by Harvests| f)ivided on Resale 





Migratory Workers of School Age Are Especial Sufferers, 
According to Children’s Bureau 





The education of children in rural dis- 
tricts is seriously retarded by harvest- 
ing seasons demanding their presence 
on farms, according to a_ statement 
just made public by the Children’s 
Bureau, Department of Labor. 

Migratory children, imported for 
farm work, especially suffer in this re- 
spect, it was stated, as local school au- 
thorities assume no responsibility on 
the grounds that the children are not 
residents of the State. 


Half of the migratory children in 
New Jersey canvassed by the Bureau 
lose 8 weeks or more schooling be- 
cause of farm work, it was stated, and 
about 29 per cent lose at least 12 weeks. 


The Bureau’s statement follows in 


Children are often hired to do farm 
work when school is in session, par- 
ticularly in trucking sections. In places 
where farmers’ children do much work 
in the fields hired children living in the 
neighborhood of the farms are not kept 
out of school for work quite as much 
as farmers’ children are. However, 
they often have long absences. In the 
Maryland and also in the New Jersey 
truck-farming districts studied by the 
Children’s Bureau half the local chil- 
dren hired for farm work had been ab- 


sences had averaged about one school 
month whereas in each place more than 
half (in New Jersey two-thirds) of the 
farmers’ children had had absences for 
work, the average absence being longer 
than one month. Negro children in the 
Norfolk district are often regular farm 
hands who do not attend school, and of 





| those who are enrolled in school a large 


proportion are absent many days in 
order to work. Those who had been ab- 
sent for work on the crops had an aver- 
age absence for work of about five 
school weeks. City children hired as 
day laborers to work on truck farms 
near Chicago and on the tobacco crops 
in the Connecticut Valley miss very 
little time from school on account of 
their work, as most of the work comes 
during school vacation. 

In almost every locality local chil- 
dren working as hired hands on the 
farms are seriously retarded in school. 

On the tobacco and cotton plantations 
of the South, as on the grain farms of 
the West, comparatively few children 
are hired for farm work, and in the 
sugar-beet districts of Colorado and 
Michigan, as on the fruit ranches of the 
Pacific coast States, the larger number 
of hired child workers are migratory 
children. 

One of the most serious effects of mi- 
gratory farm work on children is its in- 
terference with their schooling and with 
normal home and community life. The 
children leave school in the Spring to go 
to the farms, and it is often November 
or later before they return; where the 
families have no settled home even in 
the Winter but follow the crops the year} 
around, the children are never long 
enough in one place to enter school or 
else they are enrolled in so many dif- 
ferent schools during the year that they 
are unable to make any progress. 


Migratory Workers | 
Make Little Progress 


The beet-field workers are likely to be 
withdrawn from school for the exodus 
to the beet fields in March, April, or 
May, not to return until November or 
December, and sometimes even January. 
A Children’s Bureau study of the school 
attendance of Colorado beet-field work- 
ers attending school in Denver, Colo., 
and Lincoln, Nebr., showed that these 
migratory children had attended school 
only from 42 to 68 per cent of the term. 
In a study of farm-labor families in 
Denver made by the national child labor 
committee it was found that 597 children 
of compulsory school age in families 
leaving Denver for farm work in the 
Spring of 1925 or returning from farm 
work in the Fall of 1924 had attended 
school an average of only 43 per cent 





Itinerary Arranged 
For President’s Trip 





Three Addresses to Be Made on 
Journey to Mid-West 





The itinerary of President Hoover's 
four-day trip to the West, which will 
include visits to Dearborn, Mich., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and Louisville, Ky., where 
he will make addresses, was made pub- 
lic at the White House Oct. 18. 

The itinerary shows that Mr. Hoover 
will leave Washington Sunday, Oct. 21, 
and will arrive at Dearborn Oct. 22, 
where he will speak from the Edison 
laboratories, participating in the cele- 





Price Maintenance 


Greater Number of Advo- 
cates of Plan Is Offset by 
Business and Finance Im- 
portance of Opposition 





of the term. More than two-fifths of 
the migratory beet-field workers in- 
cluded in the Children’s Bureau study in 
Michigan and Colorado were retarded 
in school. Comparison of the children 
working in the beet fields with non- 
working children based upon the school 
records of several thousand children While the number of retailers who 
showed that the percentage of retarded | have declared in favor of legalizing re- 
children was 20 to 30 per cent higher sale price maintenance is much larger 
among the employed than among the | than the group opposing, composed 
nonemployed children. largely of chain and department stores, 
the groups would not be so one-sided if 





The bean pickers and. other salquetery | 
child workers on the truck farms of | judged by the volume of sales or in- 
Anne Arundel County, Md., had lost| vestment represented, according to in- 
from four to six weeks of the school | formation made available Oct. 18 by the 
term in Baltimore because they had with-| Federal Trade Commission. 
drawn from school to go to the county,| Since publication of an oral statement 
and 70 per cent of these workers were | from the Commission, Oct. 5, in which 
below the grades in which they should! it was said nearly 85 per cent of 2,334 
have been. | retailers had voted in favor of the manu- 

In Washington and Oregon the begin- facturer fixing the resale price on identi- 
ning of the hop harvest in September | fied products, inquiries have been ré- 
coincides with the opening of the schools | ceived by the Commission regarding de- 
in many places from which the migra- | tails of the attitude of the retailers to 
tory workers come, and the strawberry|a study of resale price maintenance 
season in June in some sections of Wash- | which the Commission is conducting. 
ington and Oregon begins before all the The statement of the Commission says 
schools are closed. Children in families | that in a-sembling the replies to ques- 
which follow the crops suffer most from | tionnaires two groups were formed. 
irregular attehdance, as they either do Division of Opinion 
not go to school at all in the districts; «Jn the first group,” the statement 
where their parents find work or else 20 | continues, “are replies from 1,385 drug 
irregularly to several schools in one | stores, 360 grocers, 143 jewelers, 138 dry 


year. Although county attendance | goods (and clothing) stores, 56 station- 
officers and local school boards in some| ers and 26 hardware stores—a total of 


districts make unusual efforts to get the/911g regular retailers. The second 
migratory children to go to school, in group is made up of 128 department 
families which move from county t0| stores and 88 chain stores, 216 in all. 
county and from State to State the| While the first group is numerically 
children’s schooling is: at the mercy of | much larger than the second, the groups 
the parents’ standard of what schooling | would not be as one-sided if judged by 
is necessary. Fifty-three per cent of | volume of sales or by investment rep- 





the migratory workers in districts in ‘ ” 
Washington and Oregon included in the ronsanes, 
Children’s Bureau survey had missed at 
least one school month, twice as many in 
proportion as local workers who had lost 
as much time as that from school, and | 
from 26 to 60 per cent of the migratory 
workers were retarded in school. 


Hop Harvest Retards 


Children in Far West | 

Although the actual time worked by | 
the migratory children. in southern New | 
Jersey is seldom more than three| 
months, the work extends over a period} 
beginning sometimes as early as March 
and lasting until after the cranberry | 
harvest in October or November. The | 
Children’s Bureau survey showed that as} 
a rule no effort was made to send the 
children imported for farm work to 
school during their residence in New 
Jersey. The local school authorities as- | 
sumed no responsibility, on the ground 
that the children were not residents of 
the State. The farmers were not usually 
interested in getting the children in| 
school, as they felt that they needed the 
children’s work in order to get their) 
crops to market. Parents were for the 
most part intent primarily upon the 
money that the children’s labor added 
to the family income, which would have 
been diminished if the chillren of the 
family had been compelled to spend part 
of the day in school. Half the migratory 
children included in the Children’s Bu- 
reau study in New Jersey had lost 8) 
weeks or more from school, and about 29 
per cent had lost at least 12 weeks. 
The average absence for farm work was 


Of the 1969 retailers who voted in favor 
of legislation permitting manufacturers 
to fix by contract the price to be charged 
the ultimate consumer for trade marked 
or otherwise identified product all but 
51 were in Group 1, made up of the so- 
called “regular” dealers. Of the 334 who 
voted against such legislation, 162 were 
in Group 2. 





Smuggling Ring Believed 
To Have Been Uncovered 





An alien smuggling ring, which has 
been operating out of Brazil, is believed 
to have been uncovered in Philadelphia 


| with the arrest of six of the crew of 


the Portugese freighter, “Angeles,” it 
was stated orally at the Department of 
Labor Oct. 18. The men are reported to 
have brought 18 aliens into the United 
States in the past month. The Bureau of 
Immigration has asked for a full report 
concerning the men, and this report will 
= mares within a few days, it was 
stated. 





Mountainous Areas 


Limit Range of Radio 


Factor Is Said to Permit Multi- 
ple Use of Channel 








Engineering observations have dis- 


|closed that in highly mountainous re- 


43 days. Three-fourths of the children | ‘'S . 
gions radio waves are so “walled in” 


were retarded in school. 





Thirteen Members Named 
On Public Land Commission | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
throughout these lands, the value of the 
ranges having diminished as much as 
80 to 90 per cent in some localities. The 
major disaster, however, is that destruc- 
tion of the natural cover of the land im- 
perils the water supply. The problem 
therefore in this sense is really a prob- 
lem of water conservation, 

Second, the question as to what is the 
best method of applying a reclamation 
service to the west in order to gain real 
and enlarged conservation of water re- 
sources. 

Third, the Commission is free to con- 
sider the questions of conservation of 
oil, coal and other problems that arise in 
connection with the domain. 

I recently put forward some tentative 
proposals for consideration at he gov- 
ernors’ conference in Salt Lake City and 
a survey of public opinion and the views 
of responsible officials show that while 
three States seem generally opposed to 
the idea of the States taking the re- 
sponsibility for conservation of grazing 
values by transfer to them of the sur- 
face rights, seven States are in favor of 
this idea with some secondary modifica- 
tions. Public opinion in those States gen- 
erally seems to support the tentative 








| bration of “Lights Golden Jubilee.” 

_ The President will then leave for Cin- 
cinnati, arriving Oct. 22. He will speak 
at Eden 
a monument marking the completion of 
the lock and dam system on the Ohio 
River from Pittsburgh, Pa., to Cairo, 
Tl. This address will be delivered under 
the auspices of the Ohio River Improve- 
ment Association. 

Leaving Cincinnati Oct. 22, the Presi- 
dent will go by boat down the Ohio 
River to Louisville, where on Oct. 23 he 
will speak on inland waterways. 

The President’s three addresses will be 
broadcast over coast-to-coast networks. 

The President and party will leave 
Louisville on the evening of Oct. 23 and 
ht arrive in Washington the following 

jay. 

The President will be accompanied, 
among others, by Mrs. Hoover and the 
Secretary of War, James W. Good. 











Park where he will dedicate | 


suggestions for reorganization of the 
Reclamation Service. The suggestions, 
however, wer entirely tentative and the 
whole subject is open to the Commission. 

I have recently had opportunity to 
confer with the chairmen of the Senate 
and House committees covering public 
land and irrigation,.and they have ex- 
pressed their warm approval of the cre- 
ation of this Commission and have un- 
dertaken to introduce the necessary 
Isgislation to provide funds for its work. 














Cane Pulp Tested 


For Use in Rayon 
vv 


Product Found to Be Suit- 
able as Base of Yarns 























Airplane Accidents 
Subject of Inquiry 





Resolutions Ask Commerce De- 
partment for Facts 





The resolution (S, Res. 135) offered by 
Senator McKellar (Dem.), of Tennessee, 
directing the Secretary of Commerce to 
supply the Senate with a record of his 
investigation of an airplane accident at 
Memphis, Tenn., Sept. 6, was referred to 
the Commerce Committee Oct. 18 for 
consideration, . 

An amendment to it by Senator Brat- 
ton (Dem.), of New Mexico, calling for 
a similar report on the wreck of the 
“City of San Francisco,” of the Trans- 
continental Air Transport, Inc., was re- 
| ferred together with the McKellar reso- 
lution. 





v 










that distant reception is impracticable, 
the Federal Radio Commission was told 
Oct. 18 by Capt. Robert H. Marriott, 
consulting radio engineer. 

Capt. Marriott, formerly associated 
with the Commission’s engineering staff, 
appeared as a witness for station WRNY, 
operated in New York City by the Avia- 
tion Radio Station, Inc. The station is 
applying for a full-time assignment on 
the 970-kilocycle channel with an increase 
in power from 500 to 5,000 watts. 

The 970-kilocycle channel is used by 
station KJR, of Seattle, on a cleared- 
channel basis during evening hours, 
while station WCFL, of Chicago, oper- 
ated by the Chicago Federation of Labor, 


| is assigned to the same frequency on a 


daylight basis only. 


riott said, might operate simultaneously, 
day and night, on this channel, without 
creating serious interference. The rea- 
son, he said, is that station KJR is so 
walled in that its carrier wave would 
not interfere with those of station WCFL 
or station WRNY. Similarly, he de- 
clared, the service of the Seattle sta- 
tion would in no way be marred. 


| Committee Meetings 
of the 


Senate 


Judiciary, subcommittee, investigation 
of lobbying activities, 10 a. m. Oct. 21. 











Congress 
Hour by Hour 


October 18 





Senate 

aa a. m. to 12 m.—Debate on the tariff 
} Dill. 

12 m. to 1 p. m.—Continued debate 
on the tariff. 

1 p. m. to 2 p. m.—Continued ‘debate 
on the tariff. 

2 p. m. to 3 p., m.—Continued debate 
on the tariff. 

3 p. m. co 4 p. m.—Continued debate 
on the tariff. 

4 to 5:16 p. m.—Continued debate on 
| tariff bill. 
5:16 p. m.—Adjourned until 10 a. m., 





[ITED tests with alpha-cel- 

lulose made from sugar cane, 
indicate that this product is suit- 
able for use in the rayon industry, 
the Bureau of Standards, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, announced Oct. 
18. The Burean’s statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

A ‘sample of  alpha-cellulose 
made from sugar cane was. tested 
recently for its suitability for use 
in the rayon industry. From the 
results of these tests the pulp ap- 
pears to be quite satisfactory for 
rayon use, as far as the properties 
tested are concerned. The alpha- 
cellulose content was high and the 
copper number quite low, indicat- 
ing a high, degree of purification. 
The ash content was also low. 
Some iron was present, but in very 
slight quantity. 





































































Oct. 19. 


House 
Not.in session. Adjourned Oct. 17 un- 
til noon Oct. 21. 


The President’s Day 


at the Executive Offices 
October 18 





10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinéty (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesdays and 
Fridavs of each week.) 

12:30 p. mePhe British Charge 
d’Affaires, Ronald tan Campbell, called to 
present Winst urchill, former Chan- 
cellor of the British Exchequer. 

Remainder of Day—Enga with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering mail cor- 
respondence. . 





ee 
All three of the stations, Capt. .Mar-. > 
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Jurisdiction Claimed 
By Board of Appeals 
To Revise 1917 Tax 


Statute Construed as Apply- 
ing to Any Deficiency on 
Which Assessment Was 
Made Before 1924 


The Board of Tax Appeals has ruled 
that it has jurisdiction to determine 
the correct tax liability of a taxpayer 
for 1917 when such taxpayer had filed 
a claim that a credit for 1918 be ap- 
plied to the 1917 deficiency because, as 
the Board construed the revenue act of 
1926, the intendment of Congress was 
to include any deficiency assessed prior | 
to June 3, 1924. : 























Sears, RorsucK AND COMPANY 


Vv. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Board of Tax Appeals. 
No. 88065. 

J. R. SHERROD and GEORGE WoLcorT, for 
the taxpayer; R. W. Wutson, for the 
Commissioner. 

Opinion of the Board 
Oct. 11, 1929 

SMITH.—On July 25, 1929, counsel for 
the petitioner filed a motion to have the 
Board determine whether it has juris- 
diction to determine the correct tax 
liability of the petitioner for 1917. This | 
motion was for the purpose of saving | 
the petitioner an unnecessary charge for | 
interest with respect to an unpaid assess | 
ment for 1917 in case the Board should | 
hold that it had no jurisdiction with re- | 
spect to the tax liability for that year | 
and to save petitioner the trouble and 
expense of submitting proof with respect 
to its contentions for the year 1917. | 

The petitioner duly filed a return for | 
the calendar year 1917, disclosing a total } 
tax liability of $3,840,364,71. This | 
amount was assessed in the Commission- | 
er’s assessment list of February, 1918, 
page 520, line 14, and the amount so as- | 
sessed was paid by the petitioner, with | 
the exception of an amount of $62,007.55, | 
in respect of which an abatement claim | 
was filed. This abatement claim was | 
allowed on Apr. 16,1921. Thereafter the | 
Commissioner made an additional assess- 
ment for 1917 of $637,178.47, which was 

sessed against the petitioner in the 

ommissioner’s assessment list of July, 

1921, page 126, line 3. The petitioner 

did not pay, and has not paid, any part 

of this additional assessment, but on or 

about Sept. 14, 1921, filed with the Com- 
missioner a claim for credit in respect 
of the same, claiming as the basis there- 
for that it was entitled to a refund of 
$820,864.32 for the calendar year 1918. | 

Additional Liability Found 

On Nov. 17, 1927, the Chainlociines | 
sent a letter to the petitioner, which | 
reads in part as follows: | 

“An examination of your income tax 
returns and of your books of account and | 
records for the years 1917 to 1919, in- 
clusive, discloses an additional tax lia- 
bility for the years 1918 and 1919 ag- 
gregating $2,468,473.71 and an overas- 
sessment for the year 1917 of $146,818.65. 

“In accordance with the provisions of 
section 274 of the revenue act of 1926, 
you are allowed 60 days from the date | 
of mailing of this letter within which | 
to file a petition for the redetermination | 
of this deficiency. Amy such petition 
must be addressed to the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals, Earle Building, 
Washington, D. C., and must be mailed 
in time to reach the Board within the 
60-day period, not counting Sunday as 
the sixtieth day.” 

In this letter the Commissioner deter- 
mined a total tax liability for the year 
1917 of $4,268,716.98 and by the fol- 
lowing computation found an overassess- 
ment for the year 1917 of $146,818.65: 

Total tax liability, $4,268,716.98. 

Previously assessed: February, 1918, 
page 520, line 14, $3,840,364.71; July, 
1921, page 126, line 3, $637,178.47; total, 
$4,477,543.18; less claim for abatement 
altowed Apr. 16,1921, $62,007.55; $4,415,- 
535.63; difference, $146,818.65. 


Jurisdiction Considered 

When the petition herein was filed, the | 
petitioner’s counsel were of the opinion | 
that jurisdiction of the year 1917 was 
conferred upon the Board by the pro- | 
visions of section 283(e) of the revenue 
act of 1926. Since the filing of the peti- | 
tion some doubts have arisen in the | 
minds of petitioner’s counsel as to 
whether the Commissioner’s determina- 
tion with respect to the year 1917 con- 
stituted a determination of a “deficiency” 
as defined in section 273 of the revenue 
act of 1926. 

Section 273 of the revenue act of 1926, 
so far as here pertinent, provides as 
follows: 

_ As used in this title in respect of a tax 
imposed by this title the term “deficiency” 
means— 

(1) The amount by which the tax im- 
posed by this title exceeds the amount 
shown as the tax by the taxpayer upon his 
return; but the amount so shown on the 
return shall first be increased by the 


| 


| 








' 


without assessment) as a deficiency, and 
decreased by the amounts previously abated, 
credited, refunded, or otherwise repaid in 
respect of such tax; * * *. 

Section 283(e) of the revenue act of 
1926 provides: 

(e) If any deficiency in any income, war- 
profits, or excess-profits tax imposed by 
the revenue act of 1916, the revenue act 
of 1917, the revenue act of 1918 or the 
revenue act of 1921, or by any such act 
as amended, was assessed before June 3, 
1924, but was not paid in full before the 
date of the enactment of this act, and if 
the Commissioner, after the enactment of 
this act, finally determines the amount of 
the deficiency, he is authorized to send by 
registered mail to the person liable for such 
tax notice of such deficiency, which notice 
shall, for the purpose of this act, be con- 
sidered a notice under subdivisién (a) of 
section 274 of this act. In the case of any 
such final determination the amount of the 
tax (whether deficiency or interest, penalty, 
er other addition to the tax) shall, except 
as provided in subdivision (h) of this sec- 
tion, be computed as if this act had not 
been enacted, but the amount so compute 
shall be collected and paid in the same 
manner and subject to the same provisions 


and limitations (including the provisions 


in case of delinquency in payment after | 


notice and demand, and the provisions re- 
lating to claims and suits for refund) as 
in the case of a deficiency in the tax im- 
posed by this title, except as otherwise 
provided in section 277 of this act and in 
subdivision (i) of this section. 

Two Viewpoints Stated 

At the hearing «f this motion counsel 
for the petitioner stated: 

“There are two posible viewpoints. The 
petitioner is not taking any position in the 
matter, The doubt is caused by section 
RB8(e) of the revenue act of 1926, on ac- 
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Effected by Internal Revenue Bureau 





Refunds, Abatements and Credits Awarded to Taxpayers 
In Settlement of Four Claims 





Refunds, credits or abatements in four 
cases of overassessment of taxes were 
announced Oct. 17 by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, Robert H. Lucas. 

The taxpayers were: Mutual Building 
& Investment Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Man- 
ufacturer’s Light & Heat Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass.; the Virginia Railway | 
& Power Co,, Richmond, Va. 

Details of the adjustments, as made 
public by the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue. follow in full text: 

Mutual Building & Investment Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. An overassessment of 
income and profits taxes in favor of the 
above-named taxpayer is determined as 
follows: 1921, $75,926.01. 

The entire overassessment is caused by 
the fact that the above-named taxpayer 
is exempt from tax. After careful con- 
sideration of ali the evidence obtained, 
it is determined that the taxpayer is 
organized pursuant to and operating in 
accordance with State laws governing 
building and loan associations and that 
sbstantially all of the business is con- 
fined to the making of loans to bona fide 
members. Section 231(4) of the revenue 
act of 1921; article 515, Regulations 62 
as amended by T. D. 4253 (I. R. B. Vol. 
VITI-2-12); United States v. The Cam- 
bridge Loan & Building Co. (278 U. S. 
55), T. D. 4252, C. B. VII-2, page 290. 

The foregoing adjustments are made in 
accordance with a confession of error 
and consent to jJudg@ment approved by the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals} 
for the Sixth Circuit on a petition pros- 
ecuted by the taxpayer for review of the 
decision of the United States Board of 
Tax Appeals in the instant case reported 
at 11 B.T. A. 999. 


Rebates Credited 
To Proper Account 
Manufacturer’s Light & Heat 





Co., | 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Overpayments of income and profits | 
taxes in favor of the above-named tax- | 
Payer are determined as follows: 1918,| 
$61,655.81; 1919, $19,350.09. A hearing 
was held Aug. 9, 1929. The entire ever- 
Payments for the above years represent 
portions of overassessments previously 
allowed this taxpayer for the years 1918 
and 1919 which were erroneously credited 
against a deficiency in tax for the year 
1917 after the expiration of the statutory | 
period for the 
ficiency. 
1928. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass. Overassessments of 
income and profits taxes in favor of the 
above-named taxpayer are determined | 
as follows: 1917, $32,393.29; 1918, $12,- 
256.10; 1920, $56,506.99; 1921, $38,699.63. 

A hearing was held Feb. 20, 1928. 
Of the above overassessments $71,870.69 
is caused by the allowance of deductions 
for depreciation of the Mar. 1, 1913 value 
of certain patents owned by the tax- 
payer. In determining the amounts of 
the deductions allowed thorough and ex- 
tensive field investigations have been 
made of the taxpayer’s books of accounts 
and record and careful consideration has 
been given all relevant factors. Section | 
12(a) second, revenue act of 1916; sec-| 
tion 234(a)(7), rewenue acts of 1918 and 


collection of such de- | 
Section 609, revenue act of | 


1921; article 159, Regulations 33 (re-|A 


EERE 
count of the specific wording of that 
act, °° * 

“Now looking at that subdivision, the 
bare wording of it, it might appear that, 
without referring back to the definition 
of ‘deficiency,’ if the additional tax was 
determined after June 3, 1924, and the 
Commissioner sent out the letter, the tax- 
payer had a right to appeal to the Board, 
since they do use the word ‘deficiency’ 
in that section. | 

“Another doubt arises, though whether | 
we do not have to go back to the defini- | 
tion of ‘deficiency’ in section 273 of the 
1926 act, * * * 

“Now, then, if we are confined to that | 
definition of ‘deficiency,’ it might appear 
that all the tax shown on the 1917 return | 
not abated, nor the protest made at the 
time of filing was finally determined, | 
would be due when the Commissioner | 
made the assessment, when it was not 
so shown on the return; and that the| 
mere filing of the claim for credit, saying | 
in effect that the 1917 tax is all right, | 
but we have a refund coming in for} 
1918, does not hold open the final deter- 
mination until that claim for credit is | 
acted upon, as it was in the final defi- 
ciency letter.” 


Deficiency Notice Required 

When the internal revenue bill of 1926 
which later became the revenue act of, 
1926, was introduced into the Senate, the | 
Finance Committee stated: | 

“Section 283(c) covers cases where a| 
deficiency in income, war-profits, or ex- | 
cess-profits taxes under the revenue acts | 
of 1916, 1917, 1918, or 1921 was assessed , 
before the enactment of the revenue act | 





of 1924, but was not paid in full before 


; | the passage of this bill, and where the} 
amounts previously assessed (or collected | Commissioner, after ‘the passage of this 


| bill, finally determines the amount of the | 


deficiency. In such cases the collection | 


| of the deficiency is to be made in exactly 


| the same manner as provided for in case 
|of income taxes imposed by this bill; 
; that is, the Commissioner can take no} 
| steps until he has sent a deficiency letter, | 

thus giving the taxpayer an opportunity 
| to have the case tried before the Board | 
| and appellate courts.” 

In view of this explanation of the in- 
tendment of Congress, we are of the 
opinion that the term “deficiency” as 
used in section 283(c) of the revenue 
act of 1926 includes any deficiency in| 
tax assessed prior to June 3, 1924, which! 
was not paid in full before that date,| 
| which was the effective date of the reve-| 
|mue act of 1924. In sueh case the Com- 
_misioner is authorized to send by regis- | 
| tered mail to the person liable for such 
tax notice of such deficiency, which is, for 
the purposes of this act, to be considered 
| a notice under subdivision (a) of section 
274 of the act. The respondent has so 
construed the law in this proceeding and 
has advised the petitioner in his defici- 
ency notice of Nov. 17, 1927, that he has 
the right of appeal to this Board with | 
| respect to the determination of an un- 
| collected deficiency assessed for the year 

1917, We are of the opinion that the} 
Board has jurisdiction of the proceeding | 
for the purpose of determining the cor- 
rect tax liability for 1917, 

The proceeding will be restored to the 
calendar for hearing on the merits in due 
course, 

Reviewed by the Board. GREEN and 
Murdock dissent. 








|in is included. 


| $1,147.05; 


| the instant 


| senting taxes, and ordinary and neces- | 


‘the reported consolidated income of divi- | 


| sidered to accrue in the year in which 


vised); articles 167 and 561, Regulations 
45 and 62. Appeals of Union Metal 
Manufacturing Company 1 B. T. A. 395 
and J. J. Gray Jr. 2 B. T, A. 672. 

Of the above overassessments $57,- 
538.45 is due to an adjustment of the 
invested capital whereby the actual cash 
value of a mixed aggregate of tangible 
and intangible property at the time paid 
The value of the assets 
acquired has, been determined after thor- 
ough and extensive investigations of the 
taxpayer’s books of accounts and rec- 
ords and conferences held in the Bureau 
and consideration of all relevant facts 
and circumstances. Section 207, revenue 
act of 1917; section 326, revenue acts of 
1918 and 1921. Appeals of St. Louis 
Screw Co. 2 B. T. A. 649 and Mandel 
Brothers 4 B. T. A. 341. 

Of the above overassessments $2,992.55 
is caused by ‘he allowance of additional 
deductions for ordinary and necessary 
expenses incurred during, the taxable 
year which, upon further consideration, 
ate determined to have been erroneously 
excluded in a preliminary audit. Sec- 
tion 234(a)(1), revenue acts of 1918 and 
1921, 

The balance of the above overassess- 


ments in the amount of $7,454.32 is| 


caused by the adjustment of invested 


capital on account of income and profits) 


taxes for the preceding year and for 
inadmissible assets. Section 326, reve-| 
nue act of 1921; articles 845 amd _ 852, 
Regulations 62. | 

The foregoing adjustments are made 
in accordance with a stipulation ap- 
proved by the United States Board of| 
Tax Appeals in the instant case for the 


payment for Subsequent Years— 


—IV U. S. Daily 1992, Oct. 19, 1929. 


(I. T. 2500)—IV U. S: Daily 1992, 


disposition of other cases.—Extract 
Internal Revenue. 


Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
| and will be printed in full text 

in this or subsequent issues. Sub- 

scribers who are interested in any 
decision not 80 designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 

United States Daily. 

Bonwit Teller & Company, Docket Nos. 

21859, 27824, 28700. 

1. Probable useful life of stone 





years 1917, 1920 and 1921, Docket No.'! 
29103. | 
As a result of the foregoing adjust-| 
ments the taxpayer has agreed to the| 
dismissal of suits instituted in the United 
States Court of Claims for the years| 
1918, 1920 and 1921 for the recovery! 
of income and profits taxes in a greater) 
amount than the aggregate of the above 
overassessments for those years. 


| Ruling on Appeal 


Is Put Into Effect | 

Virginia Railway & Power Co., Rich-| 
mond, Va. Overassessments of income 
and profits taxes in favor of the above- 


|; named taxpayer are determined as fol-!| 


lows: Fiscal year ended June 30, 1918,' 
June 30, 1919, $10,516.60; | 


A hearing was held July 17, 1929. The| 
entire overassessments for the fiscal 
years ended June 30, 1918, and June 30, | 
1919, are caused by the decision of the | 


| June 30, 1920, $11,553.14. 


| United States Board of Tax Appeals in| 


ease. Virginia Railway & 
Power Company et al. v. Commissioner | 
9B. T. A. 468. 

Of the overassessment for the fiscal | 
year ended June 30, 1920, the amount of 
$8,363.20 is due to duplicate assessments 
of taxes whereby deficiencies in taxes | 
have been assessed against subsidiary 
corporations on the basis of income prop- 
erly assignable to each instead of having 
allocated the entire tax liability of the 
consolidated group against the “ parent 
company aS was done in assessing the | 
taxes on the original return. Section| 
240, revenue act of 1918; Cincinnati Min- 
ne Dmgeny v. Commissioner 8 B, T.! 


« id 

The balance of the overassessment for | 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1920, in 
the amount of $3,189.94 is caused by the 
allowance of additional deductions repre- 


sary business expenses paid or incurred | 
during the year, and the exclusion from 
dends received from domestic corpora- 
tions. Such adjustments have been made 
only after thorough and extensive field | 
investigations of the taxpayer’s books of | 
accounts and records and careful consid- | 
eration in the Bureau. Section 234(a) 
(3), (1) and (6), revenue act of 1918; | 
articles 131, 101, 111 and 561, Regula- 
tions 45. 





Deduction for Taxes 
By State Adjudicated 





Allowance’ Limited to Year 
When Income Is Earned 





The Income Tax Unit, Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, has ruled that, in cases 
where the taxpayer keeps books on an 
accrual basis of accounting, additional 
income .axes assessed against him by a 
State constitute an allowable deduction 
only for the year against which they 
were assessed. They may not be de- 
ducted for the purpose of computing 
Federal tax liability, therefore, in the 
year in which the additional amount was 
levied, being an obligation for an earlier 
year. 








BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
INcOME Tax 2500. 


Memorandum Opinion 


A ruling is requested as to whether 
additional South Caroling State income 
taxes paid in later years should be con- 


the income upon which they are based 
is earned or whether they may be said 
to accrue in the year in which the ad-| 
ditional tax is determined and paid. 

It has been the consistent position of 
the Bureau that income taxes, whether 
original or additional, accrue in the year 
in which the income upon which they 
are based is earned, If the tax shown 
by a taxpayer to be due in an original 
return is subsequently found to be in- 
correct, the tax which was _ properly 
accruable has always been regarded as|\ 
the amount which should have been! 
shown to be due with all the proper 
corrections made in the taxpayer's re-| 
turn, It is by virtue of the taxing stat- 
ute as it exists at the end of the taxa- 
ble year that a tax accrues, and the! 
fact that the tax is not definitely ascer- 
tained at the end of such year is im- 
material. See United States v. Ander- 
son et al. and United States v. Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Co. (269 U. §S., 
422, T. D. 3839, C. B. V-1, 179) and the 
comment made thereon in the following 
extract from the opinion of the Board! 
of Tax Appeals in the case of Ernest M. 
Bull, Executor, v. Commissioner (7 B. 
T. A., 993, C. B. VII-1, 5): 

“The suggestion arises that it is diffi- 
cult to determine the amount of the| 
estate tax within the period when the 
first income tax of the estate must be 
computed and the return audited, This | 





buildings determined, upon the evi- 
dence, for purpose of computing de- 
duction for exhaustion and _ profit 
from sale to be not in excess of 10 
years. 

2. A brokerage fee, paid by a 
lessee holding under a long-term 
lease at a fixed annual rental to 
secure a subtenant from whom it 
receives a substantially larger rental, 
resulting in a regular annual gain 
throughout the term, is an invest- 
ment of capital in a contract yield- 
ing income and not an ordinary and 
necessary expense of carrying on a 
trade or business, and hence may 
not be deducted from the income of 
the initial year. 

3. The opinion of a witness as to 
the value of property is not entitled 
to full weight where factors not 
entirely in accord with the facts as 
to the property in question are used 
in his method of valuation. 

4, The fair market value as of 
Mar.. 1, 1913, of petitioner’s interest 
as lessee in a leasehold is deter- 
mined, for purposes of computing a 
reasonable allowance for exhaustion, 
upon the entire evidence, including 
the term of the lease and rentals 
reserved, the lessee’s rights and ob- 
ligations thereunder and the ex- 
tent to which they had been dis- 
charged at Mar. 1, 1913, the extent 
to which the lessor was ‘entitled to 
mortgage the land and building, and 
the gross rentals which the lessee, 
by reason of experience, prior to 
Mar. 1, 1913, was justified in ex- 
pecting to receive from rented parts 
of the building. 

5. The value so determined should 
be exhausted over the unexpired 
original term at Mar. 1, 1913, and 
the renewed term. 


5. Necessary replacements or useful 
improvements may properly be cap- 
italized and their cost amortized out 
of income of the years of their use- 
ful life, even although the market 
value of the whole property shows 
no perceptible increase. 

7. The cost incurred in changing 
a heating system from a coal burn- 
ing to an oil burning system is not 
deductible as an ordinary and nec- 
essary business expense, even though 
the change may have been occa- 
sioned by circumstances beyond the 
control of the taxpayer. 

8. Amounts expended by a corpo- 





Hearings in Tax Cases 
To Be Held in New York 


The Board of Tax Appeals announces 
that circuit hearings have been scheduled 
to be held in New York City, starting 
Oct. 28. The hearings will be presided 
over by P. W. Phillips, as division No. 11 
of the Board, and will be held in the Cus- 
toms Court room, 201 Varick street. 


Following are the docket numbers and 
titles of the cases set down for call on 
the opening day: 

16544.—The Fajardo Sugar Co., of Porto 
Rico. 

21310.—Biddle Realty Corp. 

20738.—-Claflins, Inc. 

26249.—E. Louis Jacobs. 

26743.—Victoria R. Johnstén, 
estate of William J. Johnston. 

26850.—Committee of the estate of Julius 
Liberman. 

27918.—Fifth Avenue & Fourteenth Street 
Corp. 

27588.—-Robert E. Binger. 

26611.—-L. A. Thompson Scenic Railway 
Co., of New Jersey. 





executrix, 


might well give pause. But it is usually 
no more difficult than the computation 
of the munitions tax involved in the 
Yale & Towne case or that required by 
section 1207 of the revenue act of 1926 
and the earlier regulations, and such dif- 
ficulty as there may be is not sufficient 
to counterbalance the considerations al- 
ready set forth. 

“We hold that for the purpose of the 
deduction allowed in section 214(a)3 of 
the revenue act of 1918, the estate tax 
of Title IV accrued at the date of the 
death of testator and may be deducted 
by the estate in the taxable period of 
the death, if this is in accordance with 
its method of accounting. so as clearly 
to reflect its income. In view of the 
agreement of the parties as to the 
method of accounting, we reverse the 
holding of the respondent on this issue.” 

There is no provision in the Federal 
revenue acts which would permit addi- 
tional State income taxes determined and 
paid in later years to be regarded as an 
accrual for any other year than that in 
which the income upon which they are 
based is earned. J 

It is therefore held that the deduction 





\of additional South Carolina State in. | 


come taxes. by a taxpayer on an accrual 
basis is allowable for Federal income 
tax purposes only for the year in which 
the income upon which they are based 
is earned, 


Index and Digest, 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings’ 


YLLABI1 are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 





Board of Tax Appeals—Jurisdiction—Determination of Deficiency—Over- 


Where a deficiency in income and profits tax for 1917 was assessed in 
1921 and the taxpayer filed a claim that an overpayment for 1918 be applied 
as a credit against such assessment and the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue determined in 1927 that a part of the assessment for 1917 should be 
abated, the Board of Tax Appeals had jurisdiction to determine the correct 
tax liability for 1917—Sears, Roebuck and Co. v. Commissioner. 


Deductions—Taxes—State Taxes—Accounting—1928 Act— 

The deduction of additional State income taxes by a taxpayer on the 
accrual basis is allowable for Federal income_tax purposes only for the year 
in which the income upon which they are based.is earned.—Bur. Int. Rev. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 





Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated October 18 
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from regulations of Commissioner of 


ration and charged on its books as 
charitable contributions, and pre- 
sumably determined by the Com- 
missioner to have been made up of 
charitable contributions not deduct- 
ible by corporations, may not be 
deducted upon testimony of an offi- 
cer of the corporation that the 
amounts, in the aggregate, consti- 
tuted expenses. 

9. Where there is no evidence be- 
fore the Board of the existence or 
value of good will at the time it was 
paid in, evidence that the Commis- 


| are set down in some detail. 
|; vious that if all. of these various activi- 


| high order of executive ability, 


Aviation 


Proper Managermen 
Advised as Means 


Able Administration Needed 
merat, Departrment 





[(Con#inued 


formation, the review states, and im- 
provement of this. service is as important 
as the improvement of planes ard en- 
gines and lighting systems. 

Close cooperation between alk air- 
ports is essential, it was stated, as the 
individual airport will grow and expand 
im proportion to the growth of the in- 
dustry as a whole. 

Excerpts from the review of problems 
of administration, weather service, and 
general management, appearing in Aero- 
nautics Bulletin Mo. 17, follow in full 
text: 

After an airport site has been selected 
and brought to grade, the landing area 
developed, tbstructions cleared away or 
properly marked, and hangars, tex*minal 
buildings, and . lighting equipmemt _ in- 
stalled, the problem of the manageement 
of the facilities thus provided arises. At 
one_ point in the following pages the 
various functions of airport management 
It is ob- 


ties are encompassed and sustained, a 
plus a 
basic knowledge of aviation and its prob- 
lems, will be required. 

The public-owned airport has been con- 


| sidered more specifically in these pages 


than the airport owned and operated by 
an individual or a company, as the first 
class, today at least, occupies a more 
important place in the development of 
aviation than do the commercial airports 
and also as the problems involved in the 
management of municipal airports seem 
to be more pressing than are those in- 
cident to commercial airport mranage- 
ment. 





sioner allowed a lower value for 
good will for the taxable year than 
he allowed for previous years is in- | 


sufficient to establish error in his | 
determination. 
10. Commissioner’s application of | 
25 per cent limitation on intangibles | 
approved for want of evidence es- | 
tablishing incorrectness of amount 
determined by him to represent the | 
value of the capital stock outstand- | 
ing at the beginning of the taxable 
year. | 
California Sea Products Company, | 
Docket No. 18905. | 
Commissioner’s refusal to include 
a certain amount in invested capital | 
approved, where the evidence fails | 
to show the actual cash value of | 
tangible property paid in for stock, | 
or the actual cash value of intangible 
property’ paid in for stock, or the 
par value of the total stock of the | 
corporation outstanding om Mar. 3, | 
1917, or the par value of the total | 


stock outstanding at the beginning | 
of the taxable year, and, therefore, | 
the necessary computation under 
section 326(a) of the rewenue act 
of 1918 cannot be made. (W. E. 


Marshall, 1 B. T. A. 175.) | 
The Domhoff & Joyce Co., Docket No.' 
20732. 

The Commissioner’s disallowance 
of a deduction for an alleged debt 
ascertained to be worthless and 
charged off in the taxable year ap- 
proved, where the evidence fails to 
show that there was a debt and also 
fails to show that there was any 
ascertainment of worthlessness 
within the taxable period. (Missouri 
Valley Bridge & Iron Co., 14 B. T. 
A. 1162.) 


| 





| 
| 
| 


Oral Arguments to Begin | 
Before Supreme Court 





[Continued from Page 1.) 
court before, having been argued during | 
the last term (III U. S. Daily 3184), but | 
on May 13 it was ordered that the case | 
be restored to the docket for reargu- | 
ment. The case is entitled Ann Arbor | 
Railroad Co. et al. v. United States and 
Interstate Commerce Commission, No. | 
7. Two hours have been allotted to the 
counsel of each side in which fo present 
their case. 


The next case in which the court will 
hear oral arguments is that of the Rail- 


the plea of the people of the City of 
Los Angeles for a return to its former 
street-car fare of five cents. 


N\ Fare Was Increased 





refused to allow the respondent to 
|raise its fare from five cents to seven 
cents with four tokens for 25 cents, but 
the District Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of California held that the Commis- 
sion’s order was void. The Commission 
alleged that the low rate of return real- 
ized by the company on its valuation is 
due to inefficient management and fail- 
ure to avail itself of mumerous econo- 
mies. 

Following the conclusion of arguments 
in the Los Angeles street car case, the 
court will hear the case of Wheeler v. 
Green, Receiver, No. 39, which is before 
the court on a writ of certiorari to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh 
Circuit. ’ ; 

J. R. Wheeler in this case is appealing 
from a decision which held that a receiver 
appointed by the Federal Farm Loan 
Board had authority to bring an action to 
enforce the double liability imposed by 
law on the stockholders of a joint stock 
land bank. 

An order of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture issued under authority of the pack- 
ers and stockyards act is involved in 
the next case to be heard. This case is 
entitled Tagg Bros. & Moorhead et al. 
v. United States et al., No. 45, and ques- 
tions the validity of an order fixing max- 
imum rates to be charged by the appel- 
lants for their personal services rendered 
in the buying and selling of livestock on 
commission at Omaha, Nebr. 

The last of the advanced cases for 
‘argument during the week of Oct. 21, 

lis that of King v. United States, No. 70, 
which is on a writ of certiorari to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
|Cireuit. Fred 1. King, the petitioner, is 





‘appealing from a decision which over- | 
jruled his plea of autrefois convict to | 


rule 
lan indictment charging him with send- 
jing and delivering from one State to 
another certain narcotics without regis- 
tering and paying the special tax re- 
quired by law, 





| municipal airport and the taxpayers 


| vantage of the many forms of aix trans- 


| Of an individual or group. 


| Standing of the problems of aviation. 


road Commission of the State of Cali- | 
fornia and the City of Los Angeles v. | 
Los Angeles Railway Corporation, No. | 
60. This case will bring before the court | 


The Railroad Commission of the State | 


There is no consideration more vital 
than safety, and there is no better guar- 


| antee of safety than good manageement. 


Federal regulations, local field rules, and 
local ordinances must be enforced so 
that a maximum of safety can be ex- 
pected by those flying, and by the ground 
— at, and im the vicinity of, the air- 
Port. 


Types of Maraagement 
For Fields Classified 


The city has an investment im land- 
ing area, hangars, administration build- 
ings and other facilities which maust be 
protected. There are revenues, such as 
hangar rentals, landing fees, cormcession 
rentals, etc, to be collected from _ the 
Various sources of income. 

There are also intangible returms from| 


who have made the airport possible 
have a right to expect these. Uf they 
choose, they should be able to take ad- 


port and to do so in comfort. Streets, 
parks, and public buildings are kept in 
order, and the airport should be main- 
tained in a like manner. This state of 
efficiency, however, will not come about 
by itself. It must be the assigned duty 


Types of Mamagement in Effect.—The 
types of management in effect at’ public- 
owned airports ‘fall into four classifica- 
tions? 

City Managex-.—The city often appoints 
@& manager. He is a city employe and 
his sole activity is to represent the city 
and protect its imterests and those of the 
general public. He should hawe more 
than a theoretical knowledge of aviation, 
should command the respect of operators 
and his own men on the field, and should 
be able to organize and control the 
present activities and future develop- 
ment of the airport. In other words, 
the appointment calls fora man of con- 
siderable executive ability and __under- 


In some instances, such as that of a 
small airport or one in the initial stages 
of development, the city May find it 
advantageous to appoint a commnittee or| 
commission to supervise activities. This 
group may be from the city govern- 
ment or from among the citizens, willing 
to give time to the work, furnctioning 
for a specified or indefinite term. In any 
case, the airport should receive the at-| 
tention required to insure efficient man- 
agement. 

Some airports are managed by con- 
panies organized for the purpose. In 
such cases, the management company 
appoints its own local representative 
and functions according to the under- 
standing arrived at between the city ai- 
| thorities and the company. 


| Order and Safety 
| Promoted by Regulations 


It oftens happens that an operating 
company regulates the activities on the 
airport while carrying on its own busi- 
ness, which may consist of school in- 
| struction, taxi service, photographic fly- 
ing, and the operation of an air trans- 
Portation line. 

In making the agreement with the 
management or operating company, care 
should be takem to define exactly the| 
scope of the company’s activities. It is 
important also, that the airport should 
| be held open for all scheduled transport 
of mail, passengers, and merchandise, 
| and for all visiting planes. 
| Functions of Management.— Activities 
| at an airport are regulated by laws, lo- 
cal ordinances, regulations, amd rules. 

Intelligent enforcement of these will 
Promote order and safety, will decrease 
| insurance rates, will assist im passing 
a larger volume of traffic through the 
ort, and generally will help to increase 
usiness, 
Following is a summary of the codes 
that will have to be considered: 
1, General Federal and State ‘laws, 
and local ordimances.—These naturally 
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when flight is part of through carriage 
between States as ntentioned above, in- 
dividual States are rapidly passing legis- 
lation regulating this class of flying by 
requiring Federal licenses. 


Probleme Arises 
In Haredling Spectators 


4, Loeal  Ordinances.—These may 
cover fire and building requirements and 
restricted areas of flight which do not 
conflict with Federal or State regula- 
tions. 

5. Local Field Rules—These apply to 
the handling of aircraft om the ground 
and the necessary control of maneuvers 
in the air not in conflict with Federal 
or State regulations. 

It may be useful to delegate police 
powers to the airport mamager so that 
he can enforce the laws, ordinances, and 
regulations not included in the duties of 
the Federal or State inspector, if the 
latter exists. Also, he could render 
valuable assistance to the Government, 
the State, and the cause of aviation in 
the enforcement of Federal and State 
regulations. 

In addition to enforcing existing regu- 
lations, the city must be prepared to as- 
sume the responsibility of handling the 
increasing number of spectators that are 
finding the airport a poimt of interest. 
Restricted areas should be designated 
and adequate provisions made to keep 
the crgwd_ within them. 

The need for an adequate figure con- 
trol to reflect the activities at the air- 
port is too obvious to merit discussion, 
Sums will be expended for the improve- 
ment of the landing area and structures, 
‘Other sums will go for nuamerous items 
of direct expense or overhead. There 
will be incoming amounts. 

The records should be as simple as 
possible, but they should furnish funda- 
mental information about the invest- 
ment in fixed assets: The cash and other 
quick assets on hand, what is owed, what 
is being@ wreceived and how it is being 
spent—information that every business 
man expects from any properly run en- 
| terprise. 

In a later chapter a plan of account- 
ing is discussed and a chart of accounts 
setup. The extent of the records kept 
by the airport will depend on the scope 
of its activities. If it leases or sells the 
ground om which hangars are built to 
companies or individuals; twrns over the 
sale of gas, oil, and parts to the opera- 
tors on the airport, and does not charge 
fees for storage on the airport, the ac- 
counting system will be a comparatively 
simple record, 


Weather Data 
Held to Be Necessary 


If, om the other hand, 2 storage fee is 
charged, if the city reserves the right 
to sell gas, oil, and parts, and enters 
actively into the operation of the air- 
port, am accurate and detailed cost and 
general accounting systena will be neces- 
sary. 

The individual in charge of the air- 
port, Or some one delegated by him, 
should be on hand to meet and care for 
planes amd their occupamts. He should 
be prepared to advise about hangar ren- 
tals, where the various brands of gas 
and oil may be obtained, the distance to 
and methods of reaching the city, and 
many other questions a pilot wishes to 
have answered on landing at a strange 
airport. This work is properly part of 
the functions of the management and 
should not be left to whomsoever about 
the airport may have the good nature 
to do it. 

All airports, whatever their size, should 








(Coretinued on Page 10, Column.) 





European Mills Consume 
Less American Cotton 





[Continued from Page 1.) 
tiles. With low stocks of raw cotton 
there appears to have been some im- 
provement in the European demand for 
spot cotton. Trade and mill activity in 
the Oriental cotton textile imdustries con- 
tinues very active. 

Some increase over last year’s pro- 
duction appears probable in Russia and 
Brazil and plantings in India on Aug. 1 
were larger than those om the same date 
last year. The Egyptian crop is esti- 
mated to be practically the same as last 
year. 


Although continental mill consumption 
in 1928=29 was about 5 per cent below 
that of 1927-28, it was more than 1 per 
cent above that of 1926~—27. Consump- 
tion of American cottom, however, de- 
clined about 9 per cent compared with 
1927-28, and 4 per cent compared with 
1926-27. 

The share of Americam cotton in total 
mill Gomsumption of the Continent de- 
clined during the past three years, 
whereas Indian cotton imereased consid- 
erably. This switching@ of mill pur- 
chases from American to Indian cotton 
was due in part to the price relationship 
in favor of the latter. 

This change offsets the tzend in the op- 
posite direction which became very pro- 


nounced in the 1926-27 season when dee 
was @ large crop of American cotton and 
a small crop of Indiara cotton, Price 
perttiog are still in favor of Indian cot- 
on. 





Journal of the 





| apply at the airport as elsewhere, 
| 2 Air Commerce Regulations,—The 
air traffic rules, which are a pzart of the! 
| air commerce regulations, apply as: 
| wules of the wxoad everywhere in the; 
| United States, to all planes in  opera- 
tion. The remainder of the air con- 
merce regulations do not apply in intra- 
state flying unless such flight is part of 
| serous) carriage between States, or un- 
| less they have been adopted by State or 
| local legislation or ordinance @r made a 
| part of the local field rules, excepting 
that all aireraft and airmen federally 
licensed are subject to Federal require- 
ments regardless of whether their opera- 
tions are interstate or intrastate. 

3. State Aeronaut.cal Legislation (See | 
Aeronautics Bulletin No. 18, State Aero- | 
, nautical Legislation and Abstract of 
| State Laws) .——Although the air com-| 

merce act of 1926 does not require the 
licensing of planes and operators en- 
gaged solely im intrastate flyimg, except 





Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 





October 18 

Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham and Associate Judges Osar E. 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
rett and Irvine L. Lenroot, Walter W. 
Graves of New York City was admitted 
to practice. 

Customs Appeal No. 3198,  Pelz-Green- 
stein Co, y, The United States. Draw- 
back — Model dresses. Argued by Mr, Wal- 
ter W. Graves for the appellant, and by Mr. 
Ralph Folks for the appellee. r 

Custonis Appeal No. 3163. Semon Bache 
& Co, vy, The United States. Glass exit 
signs——Cased glass. Subamitted on briefs. 

Customs Appeal No. 3171. Semon Bache 
& Co. v. The United States. Argued by Mr. 
Jerome G. Clifford for the appellant, by Mr. 
Ralph Folks for the appellee, and by Mr. 
John G. Lerch, amicus Curiae. ; 
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AvTHoRIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


Increase in Prices 
Of Apples Forecast 


As Season Advances 
















































































Market Prospects for Pres- 
ent Crop Are Analyzed in 
Radio Address by Agricul- 
tural Economist 





later in the season, according to L. H 
Bean, senior agricultural economist, Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in a recent radio 
address over the system of the National 
Broadcasting Co, and affiliated stations. 

Prices this season will probably be 25 
cenus a bushel higher than last year, 
said Mr. Bean, due to the smaller cur- 
rent crop and reduced production of 
other fruits. | 

In the South, with a crop of 17,000,000 | 
bushels below last year, present = 


| 
Apples should command higher prices 


are 25 to 30 cents a bushe! higher. In 
north Atlantic and north-central States, 
with only 8,000,000 bushels under last 
year, prices are about 40 cents higher. 


Apple Crop Short 

The full text of the address follows: | 

The outstanding factor in the present 
apple price situation is of course this| 
year’s crop. Based on Oct. 1 conditions, | 
the country has in prospect a total sup- 
ply of 141,000,000 bushels. This is 45,- 
000,000 bushels, or 23 per cent, below 
last year’s crop, and also about as much 
below an average crop. 

The quality this year is reported | 
be below average in the east, due to 
scab damage, and, in the west, due to 
worm injury. 

The smailer supply this year has al- 
ready reflected itself in a higher price 
level at the present time than prevailed 
a year ago. In the south where the crop 
is about 17,000,000 bushels less than 
last year’s crop, prices received by pro- 
ducers are 25 to 30 cents per bushel 
higher than a year ago. 

In the north Atlantic and _ north- 
cerftral States with a crop only 8,000,000 
bushels less than last year’s in each 
area, prices are about 40 cents per 
bushel higher. In the western States 
prices are now about 30 cents higher 
and production about 17,000,000 bushels 
less. 

Price Prospects Outlined 

Apple growers throughout the country 
are probably asking themselves whether 
this season’s prices will continue to re- 
main above last year’s price level, and 
also whether the course of prices during 
this. season will be up or down. 

The first question can be answered 
rather easily if we take into account 
two or three important facts. One of 
these is that, in addition to the general 
reduction in the apple crop, there is also 
a smaller supply of other fruits which 
will tend to support a higher level of 
apple prices. 

The pear crop is 17 per cent less than 
that of last year, the grape crop 21 per 
cent iess, the grapefruit crop 23 per 
— léss, and the orange crop 32. per cent 
ess. 


Prices High for Small Crop 

Another fact is that small apple crops 
practicaily always bring higher prices. 
Now last year’s larger crop kept grow- 
er’s prices throughout the country 
around a level of $1.25 per bushel, and 
if the apple markets behave this year as 
they have in other years of small crops, 
this year’s level should be a good 25 
cents per bushel higher. 

The answer to the second question, 
whether prices will be higher or lower 
later in the season than at present, is 
not so obvious, for the course of prices 
from now on will be subject to a variety 
of influences that cannot now be fore- 
seen. Among these are the rate of mar- 
ketings from the important areas, the 
volume of current consumption, the vol- 
ume put into storage during the next two 
months, and the amounts that will re- 
main after the first of the year, and the 
strength of the foreign markets. 

At the present time, marketings from 
the eastern States appear to date to be 
somewhat heavier than might be ex- 
pected from the smaller crop, and from 
the. western States they have been 
lighter, probably because harvest is 
about 10 days late. 

Business Situation 

The business situation has been good 
so far this year, so that consumers will 
be in a position to continue to pay higher 
prices for this year’s smaller supply. In 
Europe, where the British apple crop is 
smaller than last year and the continen- 
tal crop larger, prices are considerably 
higher than they were last year. 

These domestic and foreign conditions, 
should they remain unchanged, should 
ordinarily result in prices higher later 
in the season than at present. 

Possibly the best single basis now 
available for judging the course of apple 
prices during the season is the present 
supply situation and the course of prices 
in years of similar crops. Let us look 
then at the price experience in the im- 
portant apple-producing areas such as 
Virginia, New York, Michigan, and 
Washington. 

In Virginia, where this year’s crop is 
about average, prices have usually ad- 
vanced between September and April, 
particularly in years of light national 
crops. This year’s small crop suggests 
that Virginia growers may receive about 
40-50 cents per bushel more than they 
are doing now. 

Advance in Fall Prices 

In New York, prices have been higher 
in April than in September in each of 
the past seven years excepting the 1923 
season, when heavy storage holdings and 
a@ weakening business situation probably 
prevented the usual seasonal rise. In 
the 1924, 1925 and 1926 seasons, supplies 
of eastern apples in the Spring were 
moderate and prices averaged 30 cents 
above those in the Fall. In the past two 
seasons of light holdings, the seasonal 
advance has been around 50 cents per 
bushel. 

In Michigan, prices also advanced in 
each of the past seven seasons, the ad- 
vance amounting to 45-55 cents per 
bushel except in 1923 and 1926, years of 
large crops in the north central States, 
when the advances were 25 cents per 
bushel. 





In Washington, the seasonal advances 


have not averaged as much in recent 
years as in the three States already 
mentioned. Thus, in 1926, 1927 and 1928, 
prices in April were only 25-35 cents per 
bushel higher than in October. In the 
preceding three years, 1923, 1924 and 
1925, the seasonal trends were down- 
ward, 

Now let-us see how this seagson’s sit- 
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Department of Commerce Outlines Prospects for Inter- 


national 


Financial and business conditions in 
foreign countries are described by the 
Department of Commerce in its periodic 
review of world economics, made public 
Oct. 18. 

The full text of the review follows: 

Australia—Business continues quiet 
but rains have improved harvest out- 
looks in western Australia and Queens- 
land. Exchange in London has declined 
a further 5 shillings. Coal miners still 
refuse to resume work at reduced wages 
offered. Wool sales at Sydney and Mel- 
bourne enjoyed keener competition dur- 
ing the week which resulted in better 
clearances and a hardening price tend- 
ency. 

British Malaya—A government review 
of financial conditions in the Straits 
Settlements during 1929, which has just 
been made public, indicates a strong po- 
sition for the colony. No new taxation 
is expected to be levied for some years 
and it is stated that the surplus of gov- 
ernment funds at he close of 1929 
—" to approximately $41,000,000 
gold. 


Canada Removes Exemption 
In Dumping Clause of Tariff 


Canada.—The minister of national rev- 
enue has announced the cancellation of 
the 5 per cent exemption allowance in 
the dumping clause of the Canadian 
tariff, effective from Oct. 15. All ship- 
ments of goods to Canada of a class 
or kind made in the country are within 
the scope of the new regulation, details 
of which will be found in the division 
of foreign tariffs section of this issue. 
Continued cool weather has stimulated 
the movement of Fall wearing apparel 
but the wool jobbing trade is finding 
business slow in the eastern provinces. 
House furnishing are moving well and 
there is an active movement of dry goods 
to rural sections of Quebec. 

Canned vegetables continue to feature 
the grocery market. It is now expected 
that the tomato pack will be somewhat 
better than was anticipated a few weeks 
ago but a large pack of good quality 
corn is improbable. Peaches are re- 
ported to be poor also. -Toronto silk 
factories are busy and a general im- 
provement in the employment situation 
in that city is looked for towards the 
end of this month. Halifax reports ac- 
tive manufacturing in all lines with the 
exception of sugar refining and textiles. 
Nova Scotia mines and steel plants are 
well employed and Winter employment 
prospects in the colliery districts are 
better than usual. 

Shoe manufacturers in Montreal are 
reported to be operating close to ca- 
pacity on style footwear. The building 
trades in that city continue busy. 
Makers of high grade clothing in Quebec 
City are well employed but demand is 
slow in the cheaper lines. Russian an- 
thracite coal imports at Montreal in Sep- 
tember amounted to 14.250 tons. bring- 
ing the total receipts of all foreign coal 
at that port in the last five months to 
408,000 tons. 
one thousand tons of this was British 
anthracite, or 28 per cent more than the 
amount imported in the Summer months 
of last year. 

The export demand for wheat con- 
tinues light and the congestion at ter- 
minal elevators is still serious. In view 
of the small lakes movement. vessel ton- 
nage is plentiful at Fort William and 
Port Arthur and rates are low—8 cents 
ver bushel to Montreal and 2 cents to 
Buffalo for spot shipments. Head of the 
lakes storage stocks on Oct. 4 were 52,- 


623,995 bushels, as compared with 51.- | 


955,568 bushels a week previous. The 
Winnipeg cash quotation for No. 1 North- 
ern on Oct. 11 was $1.46%. 

The official report issued by the Do- 
minion bureau of statistics on Oct. 10 


indicates the quality of the grain har-| 
vest this year at 100 per cent for wheat | 


as compared with 95 last year, 94 for 
oats, the same as last year, 93 for bar- 
ley as compared with 96 for last year, 


and 96 for rye, 1 per cent better than | 
last year. These figures are based on a| 


standard of 100: per cent as representing 


the average quality for the past 10 years.. 


The potato ~yield this year is given 


a 


uation may be fitted into this experience 
of the past few years. Is this year like 


that of any -recent one is which prices | 


were better later in the season? An ex- 
amination of the supplies by regions 
shows that, by and large, this year’s 
crop is more nearly like that of 1927 
than any other. 

In the north Atlantic States the pres- 
ent crop is placed at 34,000,000 bushels 
as against 31,000.000 bushels in 1927. 
In the north central area this year’s 
crop is 26,000,000 bushels, compared with 
24,000,000 bushels in 1927; and in the 
Far West a crop of 50,000,000 bushels 
this year compares with 47,000,000 bush- 
els in 1927. 

In that year, prices rose steadily, both 
in the eastern States and in the western. 
Toward the end of that season cold stor- 
age holdings were light, particularly of 
barreled apples, and the domestic busi- 
ness situation was recovering from a 
| moderate recession which had developed 
| by the end of 1927. 


Higher Prices Anticipated 
| What these two factors will be next 
Spring is of course quite uncertain, but 
in view of the generally smaller supply 
of fruits, it may be assumed that storage 
| holdings may not be much larger than 
| at the end of the 1927 season. Concern- 
jing the probable business situation, it 
| should be font that business activ- 


ity has beenjon the up-grade ever since 
the end of 1927, and that in the past few 
weeks it has shown some weakness al- 
though the buying power of factory 
workers has not yet been materially re- 
duced from the high earnings of the 
Summer months. 

Some people think that a further med- 
erate decline may take place from now 
lon. Bearing in mind that this year’s 
crop is 18,000,000 bushels larger than 
in 1927, these considerations suggest that 
/an exact duplication of the 1927 experi- 
lence should not be looked. for but that 
| something approximating that year may 
| be in store this season. 

To summarize and to conclude this 
{comparison with 1927, let me point out 
that in that year Virginia prices ad- 
vanced $1 per bushel between October 
and April; New York prices advanced 
65 cents; Michigan 60 cents; and Wash- 
ington prices 25 cents per bushel. Apple 
| growers should take these figures not 


as specific forecasts, but rather as sug-| same date of 1928. 


gestions of the probable trend, 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


, 21; JUS, 19.50; JUK, 15.50, and 
| L, 18. 
Porto. Rico.—Little preceptible im- 


Three hundred and fifty-| tinues most favorable. 


| 9B pesos per picul for Grade E; F, 22; 


lof 1927. 





Trade Markets of World 





as 42,295,000 hundredweight, in com- 
parison with 50,195,000 hundredweight 
last year. A 1,000,000 bushel addition 
is to be made to the Port Arthur ele- 
vators of the Union Terminal Elevator 
Company. The Dominion bureau of sta- 
tistics index of whotesale prices during 
September shows a decline of .8 per 
cent. from the previous month owing to 
lower level in grain and_ livestock. 
Raw cotton and silk were slightly higher 
but wool was lower, and spruce, fir and 
cedar cheaper. Raw sugar reached the 
highest point of this year. 

No change was reported in iron and 
steel during the month in spite of a 
notable amount of forward buying. Sta- 
tistics of commercial failures in August 
are much more favorable than in that 
month of 1928 with respect to the num- 
ber, although liabilities are higher than 
last year in view of the failure of a large 
lumber firm with liabilities in excess 





| of $6,000,000. 


Foreign Trade of Shanghai 


| Increased in September 


| 
China.—Shanghai markets are very | 
quiet, with a slightly better tone in the | 
piece goods trade. According to current | 
opinion, raw silk prices in Shanghai have 
about reached their peak. An outbreak | 
of military activities between Nationalist | 
and northern military leaders now ap-| 
pears inevitable, but with what direct re- | 
sults upon trade is still problematical. | 

However, despite the political uncer- 
tainty that prevailed, the collapse of the 
bar silver market and intervention of 
the midautumn festival, Shanghai’s for- 
eign trade for September, as compared 
with the corresponding month of last 
year, developed an increase of 13 per cent | 
in imports and 12 per cent in exports. | 
The September import increase was due, 
principally, to heavy receipts of Japanese | 
goods early in the month. 

Crops in north Manchuria are matur- 
ing two weeks earlier than last year. 
Wheat is maturing much better than was 
anticipated, and while earlier reports indi- 
cated a 70 per cent crop, it is now esti- 
mated that the crop will be normal. The 
embargo is still holding up movements of | 
north Manchurian crops. , Declared ex- 
ports of merchandise from Mukden to the 
United States during September are re- 
ported by Consul M. S. Myers té aggre- 
gate $149,000, compared with $107,000 in 
the corresponding month of last year. 

Principal items in September ship- 
ments of this year were as follows: 
Dogskins, 15,000 pieces, $36,000; bristles, 


Business Conditions 


jing and decay, resulting in losses which| ists at greater depths. 


| are not popular. Certain markets will| ore was used at Silver King, Idaho, in 





78,000 pounds, $97,000, and horsehair, 
25,000 pounds, $14,000. Dairen  ship- 
ments to the United States during Sep- 
tember total $477,000, compared with 
$97,000 in that month last year. Princi- 
pal items in September of this year in- 
clude bean cake, 3,600,000 pounds, $69,- 
000; bean cake meal, 6,450,000 pounds, 
$134,000, and bean oil, 4,106,000 pounds, 
$235,000. 

Japan.—Japan’s forelgn trade  con- 
The total excess 
of imports over exports was reduced to 
121,785,000 yen on Oct, 10, and the total 
year’s excess of imports is expected to 
be the lowest in nine years. (Par value 
of~yen: $0.4985.) 


Mexico.—Little change was noted dur- 


| ing the past week in the dull business 


conditions which have prevailed through- 
out the rainy season. The subject of 
greatest interest in the commercial and 
industrial situation is the pending labor 
legislation which is now receiving con- 
sideration by the chamber of deputies 
of the Mexican congress, The chamber 
thus far has approved the first three of 
the 630 articles of the bill. 

Corn, wheat and tomato crops have 
been damaged somewhat by early frosts, 
with the states of Hidalgo, Queretaro 
and Guanajuato sustaining the worst ef-| 
fects. It is reported that the railway 
shops of the National Railways of Mex- 
ico, located at Piedras Negras and em- 
ploying about 480 men at that place, 
will be moved to Monterrey and that only 
minor repairs will be made at Piedras 
Negras after the removal to Monterrey 
is effected. 

Netherland East Indies—The long 
period of drought in Java which has af- 
fected rice and other crops has now 
been broken. The past week was fea- 
tured by widespread construction activi- 
ties causing good demand in building 
supply lines. 


| Office of Information, Department of 





General Business Slow 
In Philippine Islands 


Philippine Islands—General business 
continues to show slow improvement and 
the present volume is nearly equal to 
that of a year ago. Slight improvement 
occurred in the textile market during 
the past week bui its general undertone 
remains weak and unsatisfactory from 
all points of view. With good demand 
from oil mills the copra market is strong. 
With the exception of two mills which 
have closed down for cleaning, all are 
operating. 

Today’s f. 0. b. steamer prices for 
warehouse grade resecado are: Manila, 
11.50 pesos per picul of 139 pounds; 
Cebu, 11.25; Hondagua, 10.75; and Iloilo 
and Legaspi, 10.875. (One peso equals 
$0.50.) Arrivals of copra at Manila 
during the first seven days of October 
were heavy owing to good weather and 
totaled 99,232) sacks. Receipts at Cebu 
in the first four days amounted to 3,326 
sacks, 

The abaca market continues depressed 
with demand from the United States and 
Japan lacking and only sporadic inquiry 
from London. Local production is re- 
ported to be increasing and arrivals dur- 
ing the week ended Oct. 7 amounted to 
32,383 bales. Exports the same week 
totaled 35,912 bales, of which the United 
States took 11,070. Today’s prices are 


provement has occurred in business but 
in the past two weeks a more confident 
outlook has been apparent. Shipments 
from Porto Rico to the United States 
during September amounted to $6,665,- 
000 as compared with $4,000,000 a year 
ago and $6,326,000 in the same month 
Customs collections during 
September totaled $85,000 as compared 
with $137,000 in the same period of 1928. 


were $14,302,000 and all other deposits 
$29,226,000 as compared with $14,073,000 


lumber, and live animals and meat. Col- | 





and $22,662,000, respectively, on the 
Grapefruit ship- 


ments for the week 


ending Oct. 5/ per cent higher than in 1928, 


| tions for the account of the 1929 budget, | 
/as in previous years, continue through- 


é f |out the first half of the following year, | 
Bank deposits as of Aug. 31 amounted | 


to $45,528,000, of which savings deposits | 
}usually poor corn crop of 1928, collec- 


|than for the same period of the past year, 





Commercial Standards 





Exporters of Fruit 
Obtained Chiefly 


Market Conditions 


Information on Current Sup: atts ‘ 
Manganese dioxide, used in making 
ply and Demand Abroad | ary batteries, is obtained in the United 
A Deel Add | States chiefly from ore in a small area 
re eclared to to | near Philipsburg, Mont., it is stated by 
. the Geological Survey in a report just 
Profits |made public by the Department of the 

| Interior. 

[Continued from Page 1.] The deposit is about one and one-half | 
markets are glutted and prices are very} miles long and a mile wide. The man- 
low. |ganiferous area has been found to ex- 

The consignment may be placed in a/|tend 750 feet below the surface, and 


warm part of a ship and suffer from!there is reason to believe that a large 
high temperatures, with excessive ripen-| amount of ore, probably carbonate, ex- 








the small grower can never recover.! <A total of 442,000 tons of manganif- 
The small operator may be influenced,|erous material has been shipped from 
also, to consign his fruit to overseas dis-|the Philipsburg area between 1918 and 
tributors whose honesty and sales effi-! December, 1928, it was stated. 
ciency he does not knew about. |\ Some of the manganese oxide ore, 
Large Shipper Has Advantage i ae a ¥ —_ a a 
“The large grower, cooperative asso-|2ble in the making of steel, and also 
ciation, and the fruit base, on the other | the process of zinc extraction, accord- 
hand, with thousands of barrels or boxes | "& to the report. | 
to market, are in a position to ship| Mining of ore thus far has been con- 
every week in many ships and to many| fined to a maximum depth of 750 feet, 
markets, and they can average losses| it was stated. A total of 1,780,000 tons 
with profits,” says the writer. “They| can still be mined from the remaining 
can take the export risks because they | 750-foot prism, and this amount, at the 
can spread their risks as a small grower present rate of mining, will last for 30 
cannot spread his. The large shipper| years, it was estimated. 
vho attends to the details of satisfactory! The full text of the report follows: 
packing and shipping wins a premium! Manganese dioxide, which is used in 
through the establishment of his repu-: making dry batteries, has_ since 1918 
tation with foreign merchants. | been obtained in the United States chiefly 
“In general, European countries will from the Philipsburg district, in Mon- 
take shipments of any of the standard|tana. The district has also produced 
varieties of apples grown in the United| more or less manganese oxide ore suit- 
States in season, although varieties' able for use in steel making, and re- 
which do not have good carryirg qualities! cently a small shipment of Philipsburg 


pay more for some varieties than will|the Tainton process of zinc extraction. 
other markets. |The process of beneficiating the dioxide 
“The greatest demand for apples in,ore has produced a large quantity of 
Great Britain is from September to|manganiferous tailings, which are valu- 
April. Late in the Fall comes the Scan- | able either for reconcentrating or for 
dinavian demand. Germany and The/fluxing. It is now being used as a flux 
Netherlands ordinarily do not take heavy |at the blast furnace of the Columbia 
quantities until after Dec. 1. Special re-| Steel Corporation at Provo, Utah, in the 
quirements as to sizes should receive | manufacture of high manganese pig iron. 
close attention; small-sized apples should | . 
not be placed in markets in ‘which there | Shipments of Product 
is a preference for large or medium From District Classified 
re : : Statistics compiled by J. T. Pardee, of 
Grapefruit Used in England the Geological Survey, Department of the 
Discussing the European market for | Interior, who has visited the district from 
other American fruits, Mr. Smith says| time to time since 1918, supplemented 
that cheap ofanges received from Spain| by figures from the Bureau of Mines, De- 
and Palestine in the Winter restrict the| partment of Commerce, show that to the 
demand for American oranges largely 





lend of December, 1928, shipments of 
to the Summer months. Grapefruit has Manganiferous material from Philips- | 
had a rapid increase in demand through- | burg amounted to 442,482 tons, classified 
out Great Britain, but has not been well | #8 follows: 

introduced into continental countries.| To end af 1918 (war period), tons, A; 
Erratic competition of many shippers | 1919-1928, B; total tons, C 

in Florida, the West Indies, and° Cali- A 5 
fornia, he says, emphasizes the need for 
coordination of shipping efforts among 
producers. 

“American pears in Europe meet com- 
petition from many countries, but they 
are marketed in Great Britain much as 
are apples. The British demand occurs 
from September until February, and is 
for intermediate and late varieties: of 
medium sizes. Severe losses are ex- 
perienced by exporters from the Hudson 
River Valley of New York on account of 
the unsuitability of the barrel package, 

“Great Britain furnishes an outlet for 
fresh Italian prunes from Idaho, Ship- 
ments from areas of earlier production 
do not arrive in good condition and con- 
flict with home-grown plums.” 

The demand for cranberries should 
grow steadily, Mr. Smith believes, but 
peaches, lettuce, and sweet potatoes, he 
says, are beset with handicaps which 
promise to limit them in export trade. 

Copies of the bulletin, Circular No. 
90-C, may be obtained free from the 


Cc 
Crude ore (35 per 
cent or more of 
Manganese) ..... 
| Concentrate (about 
70 per cent of man- 
ganese dioxide ... 
Tailings (about 20 
per cent of man- 
Fe) eee miki 
Low-grade crude ore 
(about 20 per cent 
of manganese) ... eves 





200,079 30,700 230,779 
1,450 188,550 190,000 
21,488 21,488 


215 215 





Total shipments veils anes 

On the assumption that 2% tons of 
crude ore:was required for each ton of 
/concentrate produced, it appears that in 
round figures 427,500 tons of ore were 
milled. This amount added to the crude 
ore shipped gives a grand total of 658,500 
tons mined. 

The area of productive manganese de- 
posits at Philipsburg is underlain by 
limestone. It is bordered on the east and 
south by a later intrusive granite (gran- 
odiorite), part of the east boundary being 
a fault on which the granite is thrust 
lover the limestone. At the south there | 
|is a deep reentrant in the boundary oc- 
cupied by barren quartzite, garnet rock, 
and other contact-metamorphosed sedi- 
ments. Toward the west and north the | 
manganese deposits die out gradually. 
The bedded rocks are involved in a north- 
ward-trending fold called the Philipsburg 
anticline. At the south the barren 
quartzite and garnet rock are exposed | 
along the axis of this fold, and the over- | 
lying manganese-bearing limestones form | 
its flanks, The axis plunges northward, 
and consequently the quartzite and garnet | 
rock disappear beneath the surface and 
the limestone occupy not only the flanks, 
but the axial area of the fold. The 
granite cuts off part of the east side 
of the anticline and at the south the 
whole anticline. 

Manganese minerals are found} 
throughout the Philipsburg district, but | 
workable deposits of manganese ore are 
confined, so far as known, to an area 
about 14 miles long and a mile wide in 
the west-central part of the district. 
Manganese is not, however, uniformly 
distributed through this area. It becomes 
increasingly abundant toward the south- 
east, where about two-thirds of the avail- 
able reserve is concentrated near the 
granite in about a quarter of the total 
area. 


Agriculture, Washington, D. C., upon 
request, as long as the supply lasts. 


Decline in Wheat Acreage 
Is Recorded in Australia 





Wheat acreage in 1929-39 in Australia 
is estimated at 14,500,000 acres, as com- 
pared with 14,584,000 acres in 1928, ac- 
cording to a cablegram from the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture, just 
made public by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, Department of Agri- 
culture. The Bureau’s summary follows 
in full text: 

The present area compares with 14,- 
584,000 acres in 1928, 12,279,000 acres in 
1927 and 11,688,000 acres in 1926. The 
rainfall during September was deficient 
in western Australia but useful rains 
were recorded in New South Wales, Vic- 
toria and South Australia. Prospects for 
the 1929-30 harvest are below average 
according to the institute. 








amounted to 21,340 boxes as compared 
with 35,911 boxes shipped during the 
past week. Field preparations and the 
seed beds would indicate plantings of a 
very large tobacco crop but reports are 
to the effect that the farmers are unable 
to finance tobacco. 

Rumania.—Foreign trade for the first 
seven months of the current year, accord- 
ing to preliminary data published by the 
ministry of finance, closed with a debit 
balance of 4,562,680,000 lei (par value of 
the leu equals $0,006), with imports to- | 
taling 19,038,645,000 lei, against 14,475,- | 
964,000 lei of exports. Compared with | 
the relative foreign trade statistics for 
the same period of 1928, these figures 
show increases of 3,247,561,000 lei in im- 
ports and of 2,091,500,000 lei in exports; 
and while imports are thus higher in 1929 
by 13 per cent, the increase in the debit 
balance is less than 4 per cent. 

A marked improvement in the trade 
balance occurred in July, with a decrease 
on the debit side to 169,400,000 lei, as 
compared with 828,727,000 lei in July, 
1928. Nine-tenths of all exports for the 
period under review are accounted for 
by the four principal commodities—ce- | 
reals, petroleum products, timber and 








Deposits Associated 
With Silver Veins 


The occurrence. and characteristics of 
the deposits are described in a former 
report.* They are associated with a 
series of east-west silver-bearing veins 
and, like replacement deposits in lime- 
stone generally, they are characterized 
iby irregularity of form. Some approach 
a cylindrical form, and the Headlight 
deposit is tabular, but most of them can 
be described only as irregular bodies. 
They seem to prefer certain of the lime- 
| stone beds to others—a fact that is use- 
jful in development work. They were 
originally composed of manganese car- 
|bonate, which was introduced somewhat 
‘later than the silver ore, came from a 
| deep-seated source, and made room for 
itself by replacing the country rock. ‘ 

Development workings show that in 
the limestone beds oxidation of the man- 


: | bodies, except for a few small 
lections of State revenues for the first | Psidual masses, is a aatehe to an aver- 


eight months of the year totaled 19,395,- lage de , d 

: pth of at least 450 feet, and, as 
900,000 lei, equal to about 51 per cent of | eticated by the position of the water 
the budgetary estimates for t e year. table, or top of the zone of satura- 
_ In considering the apparent dispropor- | tion, ’it probably extends to a maximum 
tion of actual receipts for the period in depth of at least 750 feet. In this 
relation to the annual budget, notice is to \district the ground water flows toward 
be taken of the facts, (1) That collec- | Philipsburg Valley, where it #fds an 
|outlet at an altitude of 5,100 feet. Be- 
cause ground water generally moves| 

‘ ; ° | freely through limestones it is probable 
and (2), that despite the exceptionally | that the water table does not rise steeply 
difficult situation created by the Un-|away from the outlet. This inference 
is supported by evidence from the Hope 








tions for the period are slightly higher 


* Pardee, J. T., Deposits of manganese ore 
in Montana: U. S. Geol. Survey Bull. 725, 
pp. 146-174, 1922. 


and for the month of August about 6 
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‘Geological Survey Describes Beds at Philipsburg; Portion 
Of Ore Is Suitable for Steel 





mine, where, in the Shapleigh shaft, 
water stands at an altitude of about 
5,200 feet. The Headlight mine is dry 
at a depth corresponding to an altitude 
of about 5,400 feet. In the True Fis- 
sure and Silver 
mines ground water coming from the 
granite sinks and disappears in the lime- 
stone at altitudes of 5,500 and 5,600 feet 
respectively. In the Algonquin mine the 
water table is at the exceptionally high 
altitude of 5,800 feet, owing to seepage 
from Frost Creek. The ground-water 
movement at the Algonquin, however, is 
downward and outward, as shown by the 
fact that oxidation extends at least 400 
feet below the top of the water-saturated 
zone. In the Mullin and Morning (Wen- 
ger) mines the water table is relatively 
high, owing to the nearness of the 
water-saturated garnet rock and quartz- 
ite. From these data it is concluded 
that in general oxidation is complete 


| throughout the aerated zone and in the 


upper part of the saturated zone, where 
the ground water moves freely toward 
its outlet. Oxidized ore, therefore, 
should be found down at least to an 
average altitude of about 5,250 feet, or 
throughout a zone that averages 750 feet 
in depth. 


Deposits Expected 
At Greater Depths 


The following estimate includes what- 
ever ore was biocked out Dec. 31, 1928, 
and in addition the reserves indicated by 
geologic evidence to be present. As it 
is restricted to the area previously men- 
tioned and to a depth of 750 feet, it does 
not include whatever manganese future 
exploration may discover outside of these 
limits. There is, in fact, reason to think 
that a large amount of manganese ore, 
probably carbonate, exists at greater 
depth. 


For convenience in estimating reserves | 


the prism constituting the manganifer 
ous area to a depth of 750 feet is divided 
into an upper layer 150 feet in average 
thickness, called zone 1; a middle layer 
300 feet thick, called zone 2; and a lowe1 
layer 300 feet thick, called zone 3. 

Zone 1 is pretty thoroughly explored 
and, except for a reserve of 60,000 tons, 
is exhausted. It has yielded all the ore 
produced to date except about 60,000 tons 
that came from zone 2 through the Al- 
gonquin shaft. 

Zone 2 is partly explored and appears 
to contain at least the same amount of 
manganese ore, volume for volume, as 
zone 1. Its volume of replaceable lime- 
stone is about one and one-half times 
that of zone 1. One and one-half times 
658,000 tons (content of zone 1) equals 
987,000 tons, which is the total origina! 
content of zone 2. ‘As 60,000 tons has 
been extracted the reserve in zone 2 is 
927,000 tons. , 

Zone 3 is not penetrated by mine 
workings, but its stratigraphy and 
other geologic features are determinable. 
It_is still within the vertical range in 
which, as shown by the neighboring 
Granite Mountain and Bi-Metallic mines, 
manganese carbonate was originally de- 
posited. Most of it is above the water 
table, and it is assumed to be largely 
oxidized. It contains a somewhat 
smaller volume of replaceable limestone 
than Zone 2 and is estimated, there- 
fore, to contain 800,000 tons of man- 
ganese ore, chiefly oxide, Accordingly, 
the total ore estimated to be remaining 
in the 750-foot prism is about 1,780,000 
tons, ‘an amount which at the present 
rate of mining will last for 30 years, 





Uniformity Is Sought 
In Types of Trunks 





Conference Called to Reduce 
Number of Sizes 





For the purpose of considering and 
adopting a simplified practice reecommen- 
dation covering standard sizes for 
trunks, suitcases, and other luggage, a 
conference, under the auspices of the 
Civision of simplified practice of the Bu- 
reau of Standards, Department of 
Commerce, will be held in Chicago, the 
middle of November, in conjunction with 
the convention of Trunk, Luggage and 
Leather Goods Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica, it was announced orally, Oct. 17, by 
W. E. Braithwaite, of the Bureau. 

Mr, Braithwaite stated that a joint 
committee of manufacturers and dealers 
is preparing a revised tentative recom- 
mendation for discussion at the Novem- 
ber conference. 

The elimination of unnecessary sizes 
by standardization will result in substan- 
tial economic savings to both the manu- 
facturer and retailer of various forms of 
luggage, Mr. Braithwaite explained. In 
a recent survey among eight manufac- 
turers it was found that they are now 
producing wardrobe trunks in 19 sizes. 
The proposal of the joint committee is 
expected to reduce the number of sizes 
to only five, all 40 inches high and 22 


|inches deep. It is suggested that the taxi 


model be 144% inches wide; the steamer, 
1944 inches; the regular, 22 inches; the 
full size, 265 inches, and the “Jumbo,” 28 
inches, 





| Summaries Are Prepared 


Of Simplified Practice Rules 





Mimeographed schedules of the va- 


rious simplified practice programs now | 


in effect are available upon request to 
the division of simplified practice of 
the Bureau of Standards, Department of 
Commerce, it Was announced Oct. 17 
The announcement follows in full text: 
_ The mimeographed schedules, which, 
it is hoped, will acquaint American busi- 


ness men with simplified practice ree- 
ommendations, contain the recommended 
list of sizes and varieties only, as 
adopted by the industry concerned, and 
are especially designed for use of engi- 
neers, architects, purchasing agents, the | 
personnel of order departments, store-: 
and | 
others who are desirous of possessing, | 
schedules which are! 
easily adaptable to their filing systems. | 
_ A sheet listing the names of all simpli- 
fied practice recommendations now in ef- 
fect will) be mailed those interested in 


keepers, accountants, foremen, 


in concise form, 


securing copies of the recommendations 
in sheet form. 


be selected, 





(reas 


Prince (Scratchawl) | 


From this list recom- 
mendations of particular interest may 
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\Increase Indicated 
In Foreign Demand 
For Radio Supplies 


‘Exports of Electric Refrig- 
erators for 8 Months’ Peri- 
od Also Gain, Says De- 

partment of Commerce 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
largest increase, $486,136. Canada was 
the most important purchaser, taking 
| $562,006 worth, and Mexico was next 
| with $88,981. Receiving sets valued at 
{$42,179 were purchased by Argentina, 
‘and Australia and New Zealand took 
| approximately $30,000 and $27,000 worth 
| respectively. Transmitting sets valued 
at $166,996 were exported to China, and 
‘at $133,492 to Italy. Canada was the 
largest consumer of radio receiving set 
| components, accessories and loud speak- 
lers, Argentina took $82,350 worth of 
}components and $8,620 worth of loud 
speakers, Australia received $28,048 
| worth of loud speakers and $21,954 worth 
of components. The Netherlands bought 
‘components valued at $18,746 during 


| August. Shipments of receiving set 
\tubes showed the smallest individual 
| increase. 


Bare Copper Wire Favored 
Foreign shipments of bare copper wire 
\during August increased by $53,550 over 
ithe corresponding month of last year, 
land the eight months’ trade ended Aug. 
31 registered an increase of $574,752. 
Sweden was the largest purchaser of this 
material in August, exports to that coun- 
try amounting to $41,258. Mexico and 
the Philippine Islands each took approxi- 
mately $25,000 worth; Newfoundland 
and Labrador imported $19,935 worth, 
land Argentina $18,329 worth. 

Exports of insulated copper wire and 
\eable, on the other hand, showed a de- 
crease of $17,114 for August. although 
ithe eight months’ trade ended Aug. 31 
| vegistered an increase of $1,171,527. 
Drop in Batteries 

Exports of batteries, including flash- 
light batteries, dry and wet cell primary 
batteries and storage batteries during 
August showed a decrease of $47,419, 
Portable electric also registered a drop, 
as did electric lamps, although these 
commodities, including batteries, showed 
increases for the first eight months of 
the year. 

August shipments of electric refriger- 
ators amounted to $1,437,304, a gain of 
$1,018,144 compared with the same month 
of last year. Germany was our largest 
customer for refrigerators up to one- 
fourth-ton capacity, exports to that 
country amounting to $433,957. Canada 
was next with $212,556, and the United 
Kingdom third, taking $81,461 worth. 
Belgium purchased $77,725 worth of 
these refrigerators and $26,940 worth of 
electric refrigerators over one-fourth to 
one ton capacity. Exports of the smaller 
refrigerators to Argentina amounted to 
$51,542, and to Australia to $44,815, 
while shipments of the one-fourth to one 
ton capacity to this latter country were 
valued at $40,639. 

Western Hemisphere Demands 

Exports of electrical! equipment from 
the United States to the Western Hem- 
isphere during August amounted to $6,- 
972,958, an increase of $1,836,654 com- 
pared with the corresponding month of 
last year. Trade with Canada gained by 
$1,574,840 and that with Mexico by $201,- 
414. Over 50 per cent of the Mexican 
trade consisted of switches and circuit 
breakers over 10 amperes, 1 to 200 horse- 
power stationary motors, accessories and 
parts for motors, radio apparatus, elec- 
trical porcelain, and bare and insulated 
copper Wire. Brazilian imports of elec- 
trical material during August increased 
$111,956 over the same month of the 
previous year, but the trade with Co- 
lombia, Peru, and Venezuela registered 
slight decreases. Exports to Argentina 
increased $39,803. 

Electrical Goods Gain 

Shipments of United States electrical 
material to European countries during 
August amounted to $2,634,354, a gain 
of $1,080,645 compared with the cor- 
responding month of last year. 

German purchases of American elec- 
trical apparatus increased during August 
by nearly $435,000 over the correspond- 
ing month of last year. This gain is en- 
tirely accounted for by electric refrig- 
erators up to %-ton capacity, shipments 
of which to that country amounted to 
$483,957. Exports to the United King- 
dom registered a gain of $197,927, and 
included largely fractional horsepower 
motors, portable electric tocls, accesso- 
ries and parts for motors, insulating ma- 
terial and electrical refrigerators. Ship- 
ments to Belgium increased $100,186, and 
this market was primarily-one for elec- 
tric refrigerators and vacuum cleaners. 
Exports to Italy showed a gain of $102,- 
285, which was accounted for by radio 
apparatus, particularly transmitting 
sets. 








.. Chinese Demands Increase 
American trade in electrical equipment 
with Asia, Africa and Oceania for 
August did not increase as greatly as it 
did with other parts of the world, the 
| gain amounting to only $268,181. Ex- 
ports to China increased by $188,059, but 
those to Japan decreased by $172,099. 
| Almost the entire increase in shipments 
to China was accounted for by radio 
transmitting sets. Exports to British 
India decreased $126,980, and those to 
Australia remained fairly steady. 
Japanese Lamps Imported 
Imports of electrical equipment into 
the United States during August, 1929, 
| amounted to $229,188, a decrease of 
| $100,899 compared with the same month 
| of last year. Imports of incandescent 
‘lamps amounted to $145,980, a slight 
| inerease over last year. The largest por- 
| tion of these lamps came from Japan, 
although some of them originated in 
Germany, Electrical machinery, and ap- 
| paratus and parts, not specifically men- 
tioned, valued at $62,475 were imported 
during August, this amount representing 
a decrease of $111,588. Germany sup- 
plied $23,669 worth of such material, 
and Switzerland $16,943 worth. Imports 
of radio and wireless apparatus and 
par's amounted to $12,209, which is ap-~ 
| proximately the same as last year, and 
| Germany and the United Kingdom sup- 
| plied the bulk of such imports. 

(Dhe above veport appears in the 
current issue of Commerce Reports, 
published by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce.) 
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Rate Conferences 
On Ocean Shipping 
| Approved by Board 


Modification of River Plate 
And Brazil Operating 
Agreement Also Are Au- 
thorized 





Seven rate conference agreements in- 
volving the cooperative handling of 
freight between the carriers involved 
were approved Oct. 16 by the United 
States Shipping Board. The Board also 
approved the modification of an agree- 
ment between the River Plate and Brazil 
conference respecting the operations of 
that conference. .The full text of the 
Board’s announcement follows: 

Redwood Line, Inc., with Java Pacific 
Line: Arrangement for through move- 
ment of shipments from Oriental ports 
served by the Java Pacific Line to United 
States Gulf ports, with transhipment at 
San Francisco or Los Angeles Harbor. 
Through rates are to be assessed in ac- 
cordance with rates and conditions au- 
thorized by conferences in the Orient 
covering traffic to the Gulf, subject to 
minimum through rates of $9 per ton 
weight or measurement from Oriental 
base ports. On traffic from Oriental 


base ports through rates and tranship- 
ment expenses are to be apportioned 
equally between the lines. On cargo 
originating beyond Oriental base ports 
Java Pacific Line is to receive all of | 
the expense of transporting shipments 
from point of origin to shipside. 


Arrangement for Billing 


Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., | 
with Lloyd Royal Belge: Through bill- 





Railroads 


1994) 
Shipping 


Security Issue Authorized to Finance 
Equipment for New York Central Road 





Carrier to Purchase 35 Locomotives, 2,200 Box Cars, and 
1,540 Steel Gondola Cars 


The New York Central Railroad Com-|to its credit in certain depositaries, of 
pany has been authorized by the Inter-| cash in amounts of not less than $100,- 
state Commerce Commission to assume/ 000, issue and deliver to them trust cer- 
obligation for $10,200,000 of equipment | tificates for the full amount deposited. 
trust certificates, the Interstate Com-| From the money thus denosited the 
merce Commission announced on Oct. 18) trustee will pay to the vendors, or upon 
in its final report and order in Finance | ¢y,j+ order, not exceeding 75 per cent of 
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Land Titles 


| New Rates on Coal 


To Ohio Declared 
Not to Be Justified 


Change in Tariffs From Con- 
way and Colona, Pa., to! 
Youngstown Is 


The Interstate Commerce ‘Commission 
announced the dates for hearings in rate 
cases placed on the calendar as follows. 
Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 

3360.—Classification rules governing the 





| the furnishing of two small cars in lieu 
Recom- of one large car. \Hearing now assigned 
: | for Nov. 11 at St. Joseph, Mo., before 

mended by Examiner | Examiner Bardwell is postponed. 


| Fourth Section Application No. 1372.—Filed 
by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 





handling. of excess carload freight, and No. 


Freight Rates 





_ Calendar of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 





Kansas & Sidell Railroad Co. for author- 
ity to acquire control by lease of Yade 
Short Line Railroad. Assigned for hear- 
ing at Washington, D. C., before Exam- 
iner Weed. 


Nov. 8 
22456.—Andrus Scofield Co. v. Ala- 
bama Great Southern Railroad Co. et al. 
Hearing now assigned for Nov. 8, at Chi- 
cago, before Examiner J: E, Smith, re- 
assigned to Pittsburgh, Pa., before Ex- 
aminer Wilbur. 


Docket 7756. 

The new. certificates are to be dated 
Apr. 15, 1929, returning 4% per cent, and 
will be issued by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. They will be 
sold at not less than 94.919 per cent of 
par and accrued dividends. The full 


text of the Commission’s report follows: | 


The New York Central Railroad Com- 


gaged in interstate commerce, has duly 
applied for authority under section 20a 
of the interstate commerce act to as- 
sume obligation and liability in respect 
of $10,200,000 of New York Central Rail- 
road equipment trust of 1929 4% per 
cent equipment trust gold certificates. 
No objection te the granting of the ap- 
plication has been presented to us. 


Proposes to Purchase 
Locomotives and Cars 
The applicant represents that, to meet 


pany, a commen carrier by railroad en- | 


| the cost of the equipment delivered to it. 
That part of the cost of the trust equip- 
ment not provided for by the issue of 
| certificates will be paid from the advance 
| rents peveble by the applicant under the 


|} terms of the lease. 
| The lease will provide that the lessee 
shall pay to the lessor in respect of the 


; equipment included therein (a) all neces- 


| 


} 


ernmental charges assessed or levie 


upon the property or income of the trust, | 


|(c) the dividend warrants and the prin- 


|cipal of the certificates when they be- | 


come due and payable, and (d) as ad- 
;vanee rent, the amounts necessary to 
|defray the cost of the equipment not 
| provided for by the proceeds of the cer- 
|tificates. Title to the equipment will 
j}remain in the trustee until all obliga- 
tions under the lease and trust agrec- 
,ment have been fully performed, where- 
upon the title will be transferred to the 


the expected demands of traffic, it is| 


necessary to procure the following equip- 
ment: 
25 Mouawk-type locomotives at $85,- 
150. 
10 Hudson-type locomotives at $88,800. 
1,000 55-ton steel box cars at $2,144.19. 
500 55-ton steel box cars at $2,145.70. 
700 55-ton steel automobile box cars 
at $2,512.78. 
790 70-ton 
132.73. 
500 
114.79. 
250 
111.76. 


steel gondola cars at $2,- 


70-ton steel gondola cars at $2,- 


70-ton steel gondola cars at $2,- 





ing arrangement covering movement of 
canned goods, dried fruit, cotton, cascara 
bark, honey, apricot kernels and seeds | 
at agreed through rates from Pacific 
coast ports to Antwerp, Belgium, via 
New York. Through rates are to be 
based on direct line rates subject to 
minimum bill of lading charge of $10.\ 
To meet competition of the direct lines, 
the rate on cotton is, under the proposed 
agreement, to reflect the direct lines’ 
contract and noncontract rates on that 
commodity. Through rates and trans- 
shipment charges are to be apportioned 
equally between the lines. On cargo 
originating beyond Luckenbach loading 
ports that carrier is to receive the entire 
expense of transporting cargo from 
point of origin to shipside out of the} 
through rate before apportionment 
thereof is made. 

Bermuda & West Indies Steamship 
Co., Ltd., with Holland-America Line: | 
Modification of agreement covering} 
through shipments from Amsterdam and | 
Rotterdam to West Indies ports, via} 
New York, approved by the Board June 
26, 1923. The purpose of the modifica- 
tion is to record the Bermuda & West 
Indies Steamship Company, Ltd., as the 
successor to the Quebec Steamship Com- 
pany. 

Redwood Line, Inc. with Gulf & South- 
ern Steamship Co.: Proposes modifica- 
tion of agreement approved by the Board 
May 15, 1929, providing for movement | 
of shipments of pine tar and pine tar oil 
in carloads from Tampa, Fla., to Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, via New 
Orleans, upon joint through rates. The 
purpose of the proposed modification is 
to record a change in the apportionment 
of the through rates reducing the Red- 
wood Line’s proportion from 50 cents to 
45 cents and increasing the proportion of 
the Gulf & Southern Steamship Company 
from 15% cents to 20% cents, 

Redwood Line, Inc. with Yamashita 
Shipping Co.: Through billing arrange- 
ment covering shipments moving on} 
agreed joint through rates from Gulf 
ports to Oriental ports served by 
Yamashita Shipping Company. Joint 
through rates and cost of transferring 
shipments at San Francisco are to be 
apportioned equally »etween the lines: 
Redwood Line to absorb inward and 
Yamashita Shipping Company outward 
toll charges. 

Redwood Line, Inc. with Java Pacific 
Line: Arrangement for through move- 
ment of shipments from Gulf ports to! 
Oriental ports served by Java Pacific 
Line, with transhipment at Los Ange-| 
les Harbor or San Francisco. Through 
rates are to be assessed in accordance 
with direct line rates of members of the | 
North Atlantic Far East conference. 
subject to minimum through rate of 
$10.65 per ton weight or measurement. 
Thorough rates are to be apportioned 
equally between the lines, subject to 
minimum proportion of $5.65 to Redwood 
and $5.00 to Java Pacific, each carrier 
to assume one-half the cost of tranship- 
ment. On car o to outports, differential 
ports or arbitrary ports in the Orient, 
Java Pacific Line is to receive the ex- 
cess of the through rate over the rate 
to base ports. 








| 


Member Lines to Vote 


Sudden & Christenson with Hammond | 
Lumber Co.: Agreement providing for 
operation of Sudden & Christenson and 
Hammond Lumber Company vessels in 
a joint service, under the trade name 
of Christenson-Hammond Line, between | 
Pacific coast ports, San Diego, Calif., 
to Vancouver, B. C., inclusive. Vessels 
are to be operated for owner’s account, | 
the operating agents to receive a com- 
mission as mutually agreed upon on the 
gross freight. The agreement is effec- 
tive for a period of five years after which 
it may be canceled upon notice by either 
party, subject to commitments entered 
into with the knowledge of the withdraw- 
ing carrier extending beyond the ter- 
mination of the agreement. 

Modification of River Plate and Brazil 
Conference Agreement: The modifica- 
tion changes the present agreement by 
roviding that at joint meetings of the 

razil and River Plate conferences mem- 
ber lines shall have one vote each 
whether they are members of one or both 
conferences. The present agreement ac- 
cords lines having membership in both 
conferences two votes at such meetings. 
The modification also provides that two- 
thirds of the members of the two con- 
ferences shall constitute a quorum at 
joint meetings, and that action agreed 


to by two-thirds of the members present | 


shall be binding upon all members. Cer- 


tain changes are also effected in the ad. | 


ministrative organization of the confer- 
ences made necessary by the employment 


300 steel hopper cars at $2,- 
159.61. 
300 

10 steel passenger and baggage cars 
at $27,510.38. 

20 steel baggage cars at $21,317.20. 

30 steel underframe milk cars at $8,- 
016.27. 

Total, $13,693,436.60. 

Upon request by the applicant this 
equipment will be acquired by the ven- 
dors and delivered to the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, trustec, pursuant 
to the provisions of the agreen.*nt exe- 
cuted as of Apr. 15, 1929, creating New 
York Central Railroad equipment trust 
of 1929, and will be leased by the trustee 


70-ton 


to the applicant for a term commencing | 


on the date of the lease and ending Apr. 


| 15, 1944. 


The agreement provides for a total is- 
sue of $16,500,000 of equipment-trust 


certificates, of which $6,300,000 have been | 
issued. The applicant was authorized by | 


our order of Apr. 22, 1929, 154 I. C. C. 
96, to assume obligation and liability in 
respect of the certificates issued. 


Maturities Provided 
Over 15-year Period 


Provision is made under the agreement 
for the issue by the trustee of equipment- 
trust certificates in the denomination of 
$1,000, payable to bearer and registrable 
as to principal, evidencing shares in the 
equipment trust and the right of the 
holder to dividends at the rate of 4% per 
cent per annum, payable semiannually 
on Apr. 15 and Oct. 15, and maturing in 
amounts of one-fifteenth of the author- 
ized issue on Apr. 15 in each of the years 
1930 to 1944, inclusive. 

Upon delivery of the trust equipment 
to the trustee, and the execution of the 
lease thereof, the trustee will issue the 


| certificates to a principal amount not ex- 


ceeding 75 per cent of the cost of the 
equipment delivered, or the trustee may, 
upon deposit by the vendors with it, or 








Titles Are Approved 


For Purchase of Land 





Acreage in Eight States Is Val- 


ued at $220,901 





Titles to lands acquired by the Fed- 
eral Government to a total of $233,401 
have been approved by the Department 
of Justice, according to a statement Oct. 
17. The Department’s statement follows 
in full text: 

There were approved in the Depart- 
ment of Justice during the past week 
titles to lands acquired by the Federal 
Government to a total of $233,401. The 
principal items in the list are as follows: 

Alabama: Eastment of flowage over 
two tracts of land in Jackson County, 
acquired by condemnation in connection 
with Widow’s Bar lock and dam on the 
Tennessee River, $1,163. Also easement 
and flowage rights over 64 acres in Jack- 
son County for the same purpose, $1,454. 

Arkansas: 11,584 acres in Yell and 
Perry Counties acquired by condemna- 
tion from the Fort Smith Lumber Com- 
pany, for forestry purposes, $23,169; 360 
acres in Baxter County acquired from 
Arlen Cook for forestry purposes, $2,520; 
3,749 acres in Yell County conveyed to 
the United States by June M. Cox for 
forestry purposes, $11,248; 1,842 acres 
in Garland, Pope and Perry Counties, ac- 
quired by condemnation from John L. 
Lewis Jr., for forestry purposes, $5,423; 


623 acres in Stone County, acquired by 


others for forestry purposes, $2,280. 
District of Columbia: Part of original 
lot 4, in square 728, City of Washington. 
}condemned as part of site for United 
States Supreme Court, $12.500. 
Maryland: 11,333 square feet in Mont- 


increasing the water supply of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, $2,686. 

New Hampshire: 7,240 acres in Car- 
roll County, acquired by condemnation 
from John Ellis’ heirs for forestry pur- 
poses, $64,759. 

Pennsylvania: 6,527 acres in Elk 
County conveyed to the United States by 
the Central Pennsylvania Lumber Com- 
pany for forestry purposes, $23,499. 

Virginia: 145 acres acquired in con- 
nection with the Ordnance Reserve, Pig 
Point, $59 543, 

Washington: A parcel of land in the 
City of Blaine, Whatcom County, -eon- 


ing site, $15,000. 
Wisconsin: 247 acres in LaCrosse 





of a chairman whose duties are defined 
to include many of those assigned the 
secretary under the original agreement. 


County conveyed by Stella G. Gordon and 
others for purposes of wild life ‘act, 
2,291, 





55-ton steel flat cars at $1,362.56. | 


applicant. 


Five Offers Received 
To Buy Certificates 


Invitations for bids to purchase the 
trust certificates were sent to 27 bank- 
ing firms or institutions, and 5 bids rep- 
resenting 13 bidders, were received, the 
highest bid, 94.919 per cent of par and 
accrued dividends, having been made 
jointly by the Chase Securities Corpora- 
ition and Freemen & Company, of New 
York City. This bid has been accepted, 
subject to our approval. On that basis 


| 
| 


| 


Rates on ex-river bituminous coal from | 
Conway and Colona, Pa., to Youngstown, 
Ohiv, were found to be unjustified in a 
proposed repori in I. & S. Docket 3282 
submitted to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by Examiner George M. Cur- | 
tis and -nade public Oct. 17. The report 
recommends that the rate schedules in 

| question filed by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
|/road and the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 


sary expenses of the trust and lease,| Railroad be cancelled without prejudice 
(b) all taxes, assessments, or other £0V>)to the filing of few. schedules in con- 


|formity with the Commission’s findings 
which Examiner Curtis submits should 
be fixed at 80 cents per net ton. 

By schedules filed to become effective 
May 15, 1929, the carriers proposed to 
establish a rate of $1.02 per net ton on 
ex-river bituminous coal in carloads from 
Conway, Pa., to Youngstown over the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and from Colona, 
Pa., to Youngstown, over the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie. The proposed sched- 
ules had been suspended by the Com- | 
mission until Dee. 15, 1$29. The car- 
riers had further agreed voluntarily to 
postpone the effective: dates of the sus- 
pended schedules. 

Scales Are Compared 

“While the issue before us is the rea- 
|sonableness of fhe $1.02 rate,” the pro- 
posed report says, “we cannot disregard 
the purpose or effect of it, and the fact 
that there must be a charge for the river 
movement to Conway and Colona and a 
handling charge at these points for the | 


| transfer of the coal from the river barges 
| to the cars of the respondents, that must , 


the average annual cost to the applicant | 


will be approximately 5.3846 per cent. 

We find that the proposed assumption 
of obligation and liability in respect of 
| $10,200,000 of equipment-trust certifi- 
cates by the applicant as aforesaid (a) 
is for a lawful object within its cor- 
porate purposes, and compatible with the 
public interest, which is necessary and 
appropriate for and consistent with the 


be added to the ex-river rail rate here 
considered. Consideration must also be | 
given to the use of water facilities for 


|the movement of traffic where available 


!on the one hand, and rates for the rail 


carriers that will be reasonably compen- 
satory for the service they are required 
to perform omthe other. 

“We have frequently used the Holmes 
& Hallowell scsle as a convenient and 


| helpful means of comparison, bearing in 


| proper performance by it of service to | 


the public as a common earrier, and 


which will not impair its ability to per- | 


form that service, and (b) is reasonably 
necessary and appropriate for such 
purpose. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 





Rul 


es Are Prescribed 





York Railroads Are Found 


On Grain Shipments 


Transit Regulations of New| 


mind that it was prescribed for appli- 
cation on coal from beyond the head of 
the lakes and in territory in which the 
level of rates generally is substantially 
higher and the traffic far less dense than 
in central territory. Barnhart Coal Co. 
v. Chicago & E. I, 152 I. C. C. 555, and 
cases therein cited. As before stated, 


| the general level of rates on coal i. the 


territory here considered average about 
83.7 per cent of that scale. 
Rate Held To Be Justified 
“Giving due consideration to the pur- 
pose of the proposed rate, the possibility | 


| of other rates thet may be based thereon 


to points beyond, and _ to the circum-| 
stances attending its movement from 
the mines to Youngstown, including the} 


switching at the transfer points and at | 


Nov, 12 
No. 18760.—Muscle Shoals Traffic Bureau for 
Florence Lumber Company v. Alabama & 
Vicksburg Railway Co.; No. 18188, Hub- 
buch Glass Company v. Missouri Pacific 


pany for authority to continue rates on 
classes and commodities from, to and via 
points on its line. Hearing now assigned 
for Nov. 19 at Washington, D. C., before 


Examiner Glover, canceiled. Railroad Co.; No. 18189, Birmingham Sash 
Oct. 21 & Door Company y. Alabama & Vicksburg 

No. 21206.-—Chamber of Commerce of Kan- Railway Co.; No. 19013,. Willingham Tift 
sas City. No. 21747, Nebraska State} Lumber Company v. Alabama & Vicksburg 


Railway Co., are assigned for further 
hearing Nov. 12, at Birmingham, Ala., be- 
fore Examiner Taylor. 

Nov. 15 
22525.—Rates on fresh meats 


Railway Commission. No. 21747-Sub. No. 
1, Omaha Chamber of Commerce Trafiic; 
Bureau v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Co., are assigned for oral argu 


ment, Oct. 21 to 25, at Washington, D. C.,| No. and 


before the Commission, in connection packing house*products, in carloads, with- 
with Docket No. 17000, part 2. in the State of Iowa. Assigned for hear- 
Oct. 28 ing at Des Moines, Iowa, before Examiner 


Maidens. 

No, 22334.—Cotton Trading Co. v. Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad Co. et al. As- 
signed for hearing at Birmingham, Ala., 
before Examiner Konigsberg. 

No. 21838. -West Kentucky Coal Bureau v. 
Illinois Central Railroad Co. et al. As- 
signed for further hearing at Louisville, | 
Ky., before Examiner Hill. 


Finance Docket No. 7521.—Application of 
Yankton, Norfolk & Southern Railroad 
Company for authority to issue sécuri 
ties. Reassigned for hearing on Oct. 28, 
at Washington, D. C., before Examiner 
Boles. 

No, 22455.—Golding Sons Co. v. Black; 
Mountain Railway Co. et al. Hearing | 
now assigned for Nov. 7, Pittsburgh, Pa., | 


| 


before Examiher Wilbur, cancelled. No.  22563.—Virginia State Horticul- 
Oct. 31 tural Society et al. v. Akron, Can- 
P ton & Youngstown Railway Co. et al. 


German Railways 


And Postal Buses 









Check Competition 





Agreement Has Been 


Reached by Transporta- 
tion Systems, American 
Consul Reports 





An agreement has been entered into 
by the Germany railway and _ postal 


services with a view to eliminating the’ 


competition which heretofore has existed 
between post buses and railways both in 


! passenger and freight transportation, 


according to a report from Consul Ed- 
ward A. Dow, Frankfort-on-Main, made 
public Oct. 18 by the Department of 
Commerce. The report follows in full 
text: 

According to the new agreement the 
railway is to be interested in all bus 
lines which were opened since Apr. 1, 
1929, sharing to the amount of 33 1-3 
per cent in profit and loss. 

In case a bus line is in direct com- 
petition with an existing railway line, the 
railway will share two-thirds and the 
postal service one-third. In both cases 
the two parties will mutually profit by 
the other’s institutions such.as waiting 
rooms, workshops, filling stations, etc. 
The railway is not to establish new rail 


| lines and in return the postal service 


Finance Doeket No. 7600.—Application of 
LT 


Lease of Cleveland 


Terminal Approved 


| 

Nickel Plate Permitted to! 
Acquire Property Under | 
99-year Contract 








The New York, Chicago & St. Louis | 
Railroad Co. has been authorized to ac- |} 
quire and operate under lease the rail- 
road yard of the Northern Ohio Food 
Terminal, Inc., in Cleveland, Ohio, it was 
announced, Oct. 18, by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in its final report 
and order in Finance Docket 7655. Com- 
missioner Eastman dissented. The full 
text of she Commission’s report follows: 

The proposed lease would run for 99! 
years and be renewable for a further 
indefinite period. The annual rental pro- 
posed is $117,310.40, payable semi-an- 
nually, plus 6 per cent interest on the 
cost of all improvements and better- , 
ments. 


Efficiency Promoted 
The conclusion of the report, with the 


| dissent of Commissioner Eastman, fol- 


lows in full text: | 

The record shows that the proposed ac- ! 
quisition and operation by the applicant 
will result in proper rendering of switch- 
Ing and terminal services of all carload 
shipments of food produce destined to | 


will not extend further its freight traffic. 

The reason for this understanding is 
;not known, especially since the postal 
| service has made the larger part of the 
concessions and without apparent rea- 


Assigned for hearing at Martinsburg, W. 
Va., before Examiner H. Johnson. 
No. 22446.—Northwestern Lumbermens As- | 
sociation v. Chicago & North Western 
Railway Co. et al. Assigned for hearing 


oe Minn., before Examiner | son. Since the postal service does not 
es Nov. 16 require any kind of permission from 
No. 22243.—Kansas City Cut Stone Co.| police or other authorities for the 


v. Chicago, Milwaukee & St, Paul Rail- 
way Co., and H. E. Byram, Mark W. Pot- 
ter and Edw. J. Brundage, Receivers, et 
al. Assigned for hearing at Kansas City, 
Mo., before Examiner Bardwell. 

No. 22595.—Anniston Traffic Bureau et al. v. 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. et al. 
Assigned for hearing at Anniston, Ala., 
before Examiner Konigsberg. 

Nov. 18 

No. 22527.—Northern Potato Traffic Asso- 
ciation v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway Co. et al. Assigned for hear- 
ing at Minneapolis, Minn, before Examiner 


erection of new bus lines, the opposition 
of the railways would not have repre- 
sented any legal difficulties. 
Cooperation Improved 
_ The agreement is believed to afford 
improved cooperation between the two 
kinds of transportation, the bus line act- 
ing as an extension of railroad lines and 
as a tributary Jine. Sections of Gernfany 
which have few railway connections can 
thus be afforded increased travel facili- 
ties. Another important point in view 
is the transformation of private bus lines, 


Maidens. . al u 
\"), 22444.Northern Potato“Traffic Assogia- | Which are now competitive with the 
tion v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe| Reichsbahn, into lines which are to, af- 


ford supplementary. service to the rail- 
ways. Some time ago the railways re- 
fused to allow the bus line operating be- 
tween Frankfort and Konigstein to con- 
tinue using the stop at the Cronberg sta- 


Railway Co. et al.; No. 22444-Sub. No. 1.— 
Same v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Co. et al. Assigned for hear- 
ing at Minneapolis, Minn., before Ex- 
aminer Maidens. 


N 22577.—Dewey Portland Cement Co. | ,. : 
~ + ae Rckaness & Louisiana Mis-| tion, on the ground that this bus stop 
souri Railway Co. et al. Assigned for had caused a severe decline in the num- 


ber of passengers on that railway line. 
It is believed locally that the Cronberg 
stopping place will again be reestab- 
lished, since the fare by bus is 50 per 
cent higher than that for rail. 

The railways have witnessed during 
the past years a steadily decreasing 
goods traffic, and attribute this decrease 
entirely to the competitive truck traffic. 
The situation has been met by the rail- 
ways by the establishment of a number 
of greatly reduced freight tariffs ‘called 
K-Tarife (Kampf-Tarife, competitive tar- 
iffs) which provide a reduction of as 


hearing at Kansas City, Mo., before Ex- 
aminer Bardwell. 

No. 17287.—American Window Glass Com- 
pany; No. 20170.—National Sash & Door 
Company; No. 21209.—Aalfs Paint & 
Glass Company v. The Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Co., are assigned for 
further hearing on Nov. 18, at Kansas 
City, before Examiner Taylor. 

Nov. 19 

No. 22585.—Kaw Valley Potato Grow- 
ers & Shippers Traffic Association v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 
et al. Assigned for hearing at Kansas 
‘City, Mo., before Examiner Bardwell. 





the points of delivery, hereinbefore de- 
scribed, a reasonable maximum rail rate | 
on this ex-river coal will be 80 cents} 
per net ton, or approximately 80 per) 


To Be Unreasonable 





the yard and enable prompt, efficient and Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
economical deliveries. | 3359.—Lumber and related articles from 


i i | G ia and Alabama points to Ohio 
It is estimated that from 17,500 to 20,- Ricet aeksings and points in Kentucky 


high as 50 per cent below. the ordinary 
freight rate. These tariffs are introduced 
separately—that is; made as the condi- 


condemnation from J. W. Macoubrio and | 


| . . 
gomery County, acquired by condemna- | 
tion from Frank Marsden and others for | 


veyed by M. A. Keys for Federal build-|! 


i 
Transit regulations and practices of 
the New York Central Railroad and the 
| Lehigh Valley Railroad applied to car- 


‘load shipments of grain and grain prod- | 


ucts and by-products, eriginating in cen- 
| tral, western, and southern territories. 
| milled in transit at Cayuga, N. Y., and 


| shipped as mixed feeds into eastern ter- 
| ritory and New England were found un- 


| reasonable by the Interstate Commerce | 


;Commission in its report and order in 
| Docket 21056 made public Oct. 18. The 
Commission prescribes reasonable transit 
rules and regulations and awards repa- 
|ration. The findings of the Commission 
| follow in full text: 


We find that defendants’ transit rules, | 
| regulations, and practices in their appli- | 


| cation to grain, grain products, and grain 
by-products shipped from points in cen 
tral, southern, and western ‘territories to 
|Cayuga, and there manufactured into 


|mixed feed for shipment to destinations | 


j in eastern territory and New England, 
| were, are, and for the future will be un- 
| just and unreasonable, and that the ap- 
| plication of these unlawful rules and 
| practices has resulted and will result in 
| the collection or assessment of charges 
\for the through transportation from 
| points of origin to final destination that 
| were, are, and for the future will be 
| unreasonable 
indicated. Charges on shipments in the 
past should be adjusted on the basis of 


those which would have accrued from the | 


japplication of the so-called central-ter- 
|ritory rule, contemporaneously in effect. 
For the future we shall enter an order 
| requiring defendants to maintain and ap- 
ply at Cayuga transit rules, regulations 
jand practices the same as those now in 
effect in central territory, published in 


| Agent B. T. Jones’ I. C. C. No. 2069, 
which we find will result in reason- 
jable through charges. On past ship- 


}ments complainant should comply with 
rule V of the rules of practice. 





|Investment Determined 


| For A., B. & C. Railroad 





| Investment in road and equipment of | C4me 
'the Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast Rail-| cured tobacco. 


|}road Company, under the accounting 
| regulations of the Interstate Commerce 


the Commission in Finance Dockets 5454 
and 5470 made public on Oct. 18. 


within 60 days. 

The Atlanta, Birmingham 
Railroad is owned by the Atlantic Coast 
Line, but is operated independently. 


was acquired as the Atlanta, Birmingham | Tesponding pe 
& Atlantic Railway Company by the| ity of the crop e ‘ 
payment of $4,080,699.80 in cash and by| year. This type comprises approximately 
issuance to bondholders of $5,180,344.07 | 32 p 


of preferred stock of the newly organ- 


ized Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast Rail-| have 
road Company on which the Atlanti«|ent from those on the same markets 
5 | for the corresponding period of last year. 


dividends of £ 


Coast Line guaranteed 
per cent per annum. 


Coast Railroad sought to have approved 
under the accounting regulations of the 
Commission as investment in road and 
equipment the sum of $29,471,859, said 
to be based on the Commission’s valua- 
tion of the property as of 1914, 


to the extent hereinafter | 





Commission, was fixed at $9,261,043.87 | in South Carolina and southeastern North 
}as of Jan. 1, 1927, in the final report of Carolina, will probably average approxi- 


The | than in 192 


carrier was ordered to adjust its ac-| last year. 
|eounts in accordance with this finding| mately 17 per cent of the crop. 


& Coast| 5S. Type 12, grown 


It; per pound lower 


Instead of reporting as investment in} central North Carolina and southern Vir- | 
road and equipment the cash paid for'ginia and comprises approximately 38 | 
|the property plus the value of the pre-| per cent of the crop. 
ferred siock guaranteed by the Atlantic| section appears to be better than last 
Coast Line, the Atlanta, Birmingham & | year, 


cent of the Holmes & Hallowell scale. 
“The Commission should find that the 


| proposed rates have not been justified. 


An order should be entered requiring | 
the cancellation of the suspended rates | 
without prejudice to the filing of new) 
schedules that will conform to the find- 
ings herein, and discontinuing these 
proceedings.” | 





Arkansas Railroad Seeks 
To Abandon Part of Line’ 


The Manila & Southwestern Railway 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- | 
mission on Oct. 15, Finance Docket 7880, | 
for contingent authority to abandon its | 
line of railroad, comprising about six 
miles of line extending from Lunsford, 
Ark., to Herman, Ark., at which latter | 
point it connects with the St. Louis-San 
Francisco Railway. The applicant states 
that the St. Louis-Southwestern Railway 
Company in Finance Docket 7684 pending 
has applied to the Commission for au- 
thority to extend its line to McDonald, 
Ark., including the construction.of a new | 
line between Caraway, Lunsford and 
Truman, Ark. 

If this application is granted, it is 
stated, the Manila & Southwestern could 
not operate save at great loss and ex- 
pense, and requests authority to aban- 
don its line in the event that the applica- 
tion of the St. Louis-Southwestern Rail- 
way Company is granted by the. Commis- | 
sion. 








Prospects for Tobacco 
Said to Be Improved | 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
average price on local markets for the 
five years 1922 to 1926, inclusive, was 
23.9 cents per pound. The average price 
on local markets for U. S. Type 14, 
grown in Georgia and Florida was 18.4 
cents per pound in 1929 compared with 
12.8 cents in 1928 but the quality of the 
1928 crop was extremely poor and the 
1929 crop the best since the section be- 
an important producer of flue- 
This type comprises ap- 
proximately 13 per cent of the flue-cured | 
crop. The price of U. S. Type 13, grown 


mately 3 cents per pound higher in 1929 
8, but the crop is better than 
This type comprises approxi- 


to date for U. 
in eastern North 
Carolina is slightly more than 2 cents 
than that for the cor- 
riod last year but the qual- 
is below that of last 


The average prices 


The prices for 
the. markets _that 
not greatly differ- 


er cent of the crop. 
11 on 
are 


. 
| U. ». 


Type 
opened 


This type is grown in central and north 


The crop in this 


As the season has advanced, cutters 
and good leaf appear to be selling 
slightly higher and lugs and poor leaf 
slightly lower. In North Carolina and 





' : ‘ d 
Virginia prices higher than those of re-|due to an increasing proportion of low | No. 


cent weeks are expected partly because 


| ment company proceeded to sell it to the | 
terminal company under an agreement 


| of the situation and can purchase if it 
| so desires. 


| it should incur a fixed charge of 6 per 


000 carloads of food produce will be han- | 
dled in the yard each year. All railroads | 
will have access to the yard through' 
switching operations performed by the 
applicant at rates claimed to be reason- 
able. 

Upon the facts presented we find that ' 
the present and future public convenience 
and necessity require the acquisition and: 
operation by the applicant of the termi- 
nal company’s railroad yard in Cleveland, | 
Ohio, described in the application, in ac- | 
cordance with the terms of the proposed | 


| No. 


and Tennessee. Assigned for hearing tions necessitate. 
at Atlanta, Ga., before Examiner Konigs- 


berg. 





Nov. 20 
No. 22433.—Logan-Long Co. v. Chesapeake 
.& Ohio Railway Co. et al. Assigned for 
hearing at Atlanta, Ga., before Examiner 
Konigsberg. j 
18770.—Moline Consumers Co. v. Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. 
et al. Assigned for hearing at Kansas 
City, Mo., before Examiner Bardwell. 
No. 21020.—Traffic Bureau Davenport Cham- 
ber of Commerce et al. v. Alton & Eastern 
Railroad Co. et al. Assigned for hearing 


Rate Complaints 


Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 


lease annexed to the application. at Kansas City, Mo. before Examiner | made public Oct. 18 complaints filed with 
An appropriate certificate will be is-| Bardwell. _ |it in rate cases, which are summarized 
sued. \No. 21223.—Traffic Bureau Moline Associa- | as follows: 

: | tion of Commerce et al. v. Alton & Eastern No. 22765.—Crane & MacMahon, Inc., of 

Mr. Eastman Dissents Railroad Co. et al. Assigned for hearing | New York City, v. The New York, Chicago 

Eastman, Commissioner, dissenting: =oae City, Mo. before Examiner | & St. Louis Railroad Co. et al. Asks rep- 

ne pees aie 2 “| ardwell. aration for unjust and unreasonable 

The lease of this railroad yard by ap _ Nov, 21 charges on shipment of lumber to Oakland, 

plicant is, so far as I can see, quite un-| No, 22540,—Midwest Coal, Traffic Bureau v./| Calif., from St. Mary’s, Ohio, due to alleged 
necessary. |} Arkansas Western Railroad Co. et al.| failure to follow routing instructions. 


The yard was constructed by appli-} 
cant’s dummy corporation, the develop- 
ment company, with funds furnished by | 
applicant. Why applicant should not} 
have constructed the yard directly is| 
not disclosed. | 

After it was constructed, the develop- 


that the applicant would lease it at a 
6 per cent rental for 99 years. It is this 
lease that we are asked to approve. 

I would approve purchase by the ap- 
plicant at cost, thus giving applicant 
the direct ownership of the yard which 
it should have had from the beginning. 
It is quite clear that applicant, which 
furnished all of the funds, is in control 


| 


No good reason has been shown why} 


cent annually on account of the yard 
for a peried of 99 years. 








Jurisdiction Questioned | 


In Plea to Abandon Line 





The Eastern New York Utilities Cor- 
poration of Rensselaer, N. Y., on Oct. 
16, in Finance Docket 7884, asked the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission if it has 
jurisdiction to approve abandonment of 
about 35 miles of interurban electric rail- 
road operating in passenger and freight 
service on its own line between Hudson 
and Rensselaer, N, Y., and over the tracks 
of the United Traction Company into 
Albany. The Eastern New York Utilities 
contends that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission lacks authority to pass on 
the question of its continued operation. 

The reasons given for the proposed 
abandonment are the inadequacy of pas- 
senger and freight business to meet 
operating expenses and the likelihood in 
the near future of necessary improve- 
ments involving additional ouflays for 
which no funds are available. 
| 
the offerings usually are comprised of a 
large proportion of the better grades 
during the latter part of October and 
November and partly because of the 
improved demand situation. During the 
past seven years the average price on 
local markets in North Carolina was 5.4 


| 








vo 
cents per pound or 36 per cent higher in 
October than September and 2.1 cents 
per pound or 10 per cent higher in No- 
vember than in October. Usually prices 
decline toward the close of the season 


grade offerings. 





Assigned for hearing at Kansas City, Mo., 

before Examiner Bardwell. 

os. 13744 and 13791, filed by J. E. Tilford, 

chairman, Southern Freight Association, 

te establish rates on citrus fruits and 
pineapples, in straight carloads’ or ia 
mixed carloads with vegetables, from 
points in Alabama, Florida, Louisiana and 

Mississipi to points in southern freight, 

Illinois freight, central freight, trunk line, 

New England, western trunk line and in- 

termountain territories without observ- 

ing the long-and-short-haul provision oi 
the fourth section of the interstate com- 
merce act, are assigned for hearing Nov. 

21, at Atlanta, Ga., before Examiner 

Konigsberg. d 

No. 20337.—Leonard, Crossett & Riley, Inc., 
et al. v. Arkansas Harbor Terminal Rail- 
way Co, et al. Assigned for further hear- 
ing at Minneapolis, Minn., before Exam- 
iner Johnston, 

Nov. 22 

No. 15296.—Harding Glass Company v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co.; 
No. 17371, Little Rock Chamber of Com- 
merce v. Arkansas & Louisiana Missouri 
Railway Co., are assigned for further 
hearing Nov. 22, at Muskogee, Okla., be- 
fore Examiner Taylor. 

Nov. 23 

No. 22669.—Stange Lumber Co. v. Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad Co, et al. Assigned 
for hearing at Milwaukee, Wis., before 
Examiner Maidens. 

Nov, 25 

No. 18671.—Hillsboro Condensed Milk Com- 
pany v. The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad | 
Company, assigned for Nov. 21, 1929, at 
Madison, Wis., before Examiner Maidens 
is cancelled and proceedings are reas- 
signed for further hearing, Nov. 25, at 
Milwaukee, before Examiners Johnston 
and Diamondson. 

Fourth Section Applications Nos. 910 et al. 
—The following fourth section applica- 
tions, except those portions heretofore 
disposed of, assigned for he@aring at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, before Examiner W. M. 
C. Cheseldine, . 2} 

Filed by Oregon Short Line Railroad Co.; 
Application No. 910.—-Wool, from points 
in Montana to points in trunk line and 
New England territories; No. 911, wool, 
in grease, from points in Montana to 
points in trunk line and New England 
territories; No, 912, salt, from points in 
Utah to points in Oregon. 

No. 22349.—Lowry Fruit Co. et al. v. South- 
ern Railway Co. Assigned for hearing at 
Johnson City, Tenn.,, before Examiner 
Konigsberg. 

Finance Docket No. 6993.-—Proposed opera- 


No. 22766.—Alton Brick Company of 
Alton, Ill., v. Terminal Railroad Associa- 
tion of St. Louis, Mo. Asks cease and de- 
sist order and reparation on account of al- 
leged unlawful detention charges in con- 
neciion with loading and unloading charges 
at Easton Avenue Yard, St. Louis, on ship- 
ments of brick and other clay products. 

No. 22767.—Wagner Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Sidney, Ohio, v. Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Co. et al. Unjust and unreason- 
able rates on hollow ware and aluminum 
ware from Sidney, Ohio, to Los Angeles, 
Cease and desist order and reparation. 

No, 22768.—Smart and Sanders et al. of 
Morehouse, Mo., v. Chicago & Eastern I)li- 
nois Railway et al. Ask reparation for al- 
leged unreasonable rates assessed on ship- 
menis of bituminous coal from mines in 
southern Illinois and western Kentucky to 
points in Missouri, to the basis of rates 
subsequently established under order of the 
Commission in Seott-County Milling Co. et 
al. v. Butler County R. R. Co. et al., 146 
I. C. C, 549. : 

No. 22769.—Northern Hemlock and Hard- 
ware Manufacturing Association et al. of 
Oshkosh, Wis., v. Ann Arbor Railroad et al. 
Ask cease and desist order, establishment 
of just and reasonable rates on lumber, 
veneer, and other wooden articles taking 
lumber rates, or articles higher, from 
points in Wisconsin to points in Indiana, 
Michigan, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 

No. 20761, Sub. No. 1.—The MacGillis & 
Gobbs Co, of Milwaukee, Wis., v. Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad et al. Ask 
for cease and desist order, and reparation 
on account of unlawful rates, in excess of 
the aggregate of the intermediates, on 
shipments of wooden fence posts from 
points in Michigan, stored at Gladstone, 
Mich.,: and reshipped to final~ destination, 
rates being based on the sums of the locals, 

No. 22701, Sub. 2.—Gridley Dairy Com- 
pany of Milwaukee, Wis., v. Boston & Al- 
bany Railroad et al. Alleged unjust and 
unreasonable rates on cream, in 10-gallon 
cans, from Milwaukee, Wis, to Boston, 
Mass., and Detroit, Mich. Ceas@ and desist 
order, establishment of just atid reasonable 
rates and reparation, 6X 


N 





Tex., before Examiner Taylor, 

Nov. 26 
| Finance Docket No. 7403.—Application 
Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. for a certifi- 
cate of public convenience and necessity. 
Assigned for oral argument at Washing- 
ton, D. C., before Division 4, 


donment by St, Louis-San Francisco Ry, 


tion and construction by Toledo, Peoria Co. Assigned for oral argument at Wash- 
& Western Railroad. Assigned _for oral ington, D. C., before Division 4. : 
arugment at Washington, D. C., before Nov, 27 


Division 4“. | Finance Docket No. 
Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3368.--Strect passenger ccrs and railway 
ears from Cincinnati, Ohio, and other 
eastern points to Salt Lake City, Utah, 
and Pacifie coast destinations, transconti- 


7363.—Proposed con- 


Assigned for oral argument at Washing- 
ton, D. C., before Division 4, - 
Jan. 29, 1930 
Fourth Section Applications Nos, 19 et al.— 





nental. Assigned for hearing at Salt Hearing now assigned for Oct. 29 at 
Lake City, Utah, before Examiner Chesel- Washington, D. C., before Examiner 
i Glover, cancelled and reassigned Jan, 


ine. 
22521.—Binswanger & Co. of Texas v. 


: 29, 1930, at Washington, ; D.' C.,. before 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 


Examiner Glover, 


et al. Assigned for hearing © at Dallas, | 


Finanee Docket No, 7402.—Proposed aban- _ 


struction by Yates & West Texas Ry. Co, ° 





4 


7 


, his petition for reconsideration of 


' 


¥ 


* 


AutHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY. ARE PRESENTED Heretn, Berne 
PuBLIsHED WITHOUT COMMENT RY THE UNSTED STaTES DaiLy 


Banking 


Tentative Decision. 
In Leasé of Power 
‘Project. Criticized 





Procedure in Calling Hear- 
ing on. Development of 
Site Explained by Secre- 
tary of Power Commission 





Senator Lynn J. Frazier (Rep.), of 
North Dakota, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Indian Affairs, has ad- 
dressed a letter to the executive secre- 


tary of the Federal Power Commission, | 


F. E. Bonner, calling his attention to 
“a most unusual proceeding” in grant- 
ing the Rocky Mountain Power Com- 
pany a tentative decision for a lease of 
the Flathead River power site without 
giving a hearing to Walter H. Wheeler, 
of Minnesota, another applicant. 

A hearing has been called for Oct. 28 
“to afford Walter H. Wheeler opportu- 
nity to present evidence in support of 
the 
tentative decision” in favor of the Rocky 
Mountain Power Company. 

The precedure in connection with the 
applications for the development of the 
Flathead Lake and River’ project in 
Montana has not been unusual, it was 
stated orally Oct. 18 by Mr. Bonner. 
The statement was made when Mr. Bon- 


ner was questioned in reference to Sen-| g ' me¢ 
|ing of the Finance Committee majority 


ator Frazier’s letter... 

When there are two conflicting appli- 
eations, stated Mr. Bonner, it is cus- 
tomary to consider the evidence of each 
of the applicants and to reach a tentative 
decision in favor of one or the other of 
the applicants. This view of the situa- 
tion is presented to each of the appli- 
cants, giving them an opportunity to ask 
for a public hearing. Walter H. 
Wheeler, the other applicant for the 
Flathead site, made an application for 
a hearing, which was granted and set for 
Oct. 28, stated Mr. Bonner. 

The tentative decision is announced, it 
was explained, to eliminate the necessity 
of an appeal to the Commission. At the 
public hearing all interests will have the 
opportunity of participating, “with any 

ertinent issues.” Thus far, stated Mr. 

onner, the evidence at hand indicates 
that the Rocky Mountain Power Co. has 
the financial ability to proceed with the 
project without delay; and to dispose 
of the electrical energy generated there. 
The hearing, it was stated, will afford 
Mr. Wheeler a chance to strengthen his 
case with additional evidence, a privilege 
extended also to the other applicant and 
to other interests. 

Text of Senator’s Letter 

Senator Frazier’s letter to Mr. Bon- 
ner, with a copy of the notice of public 
hearing issued by the Federal Power 
Commission, follows in full text: 

Dear Sir: I am just in receipt of a 
telegram from Mr. Caville Dupuis, presi- 
dent of the Flathead Tribal Council, 
which reads as follows: 

“Notice from Power Commission call- 
ing hearing Flathead Power 28th seems 
to foreclose us from_inquiring into. ap- 
plication Rocky Mountain Power Com- 
pany and places burden on other ap- 
plicant to show why arbitrary decision 
by the executive secretary should not 
be allowed to stand. This is unjust and 


high handed method of dealing with our | 


property.” ' 

I am also in receipt of a copy of what 
purports to be a notice of the hearing 
set for Oct. 28, 1929 at Washington, for 
the purpose of permitting Walter H. 
Wheeler, one of the applicants for de- 


%™ velopment of these sites, to show cause 


9 


¢ 


why the tentative decision of the execu- 
tive secretary recommending to the Com- 
mission that the application of Walter 


H. Wheeler be denied, should not be’ 


set aside. 
Called Unusual Proceeding 

This seems to me to be a most un- 
usual proceeding and is contrary to my 
understanding of the purpose of this 
hearing. 

Am I to understand from this notice 
that the executive secretary of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission has tentatively 
denied the application of one of the ap- 
plicants and granted the application of 
the other before any hearing has been 
held? 

I am at a loss to understand why the 
burden of proof should be placed on 
Walter H. Wheeler as the notice would 
seem to indicate. 

I thought I understood from the As- 
sistant Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
whose department we look to for pro- 
tection of Indian rights, that the two 
applicants herein should be required to 
give their reasons, if any, why their 
respective applications should be granted. 
I did not understand that either of the 
applicants was to. be given an advantage 
over the other. 


Would Protect Applicants 


_I hope the understanding of the situa- 
tion as gathered from my conversation 
with the Indian Bureau is correct and 
that the hearing will be conducted in ac- 
cordance therewith. I feel that the 
rights of both of the applicants and the 
Indians should be fully protected. I 
regret to have to state that if both ap- 
nlicants are, in the eyes of the Power 
Commission in the same position, that 
the notice is unfortunately worded. 

For the information of the subcommit- 
tee on Indian Affairs, which is investi- 
gating the treatment of the Indians, will 
you kindly furnish me with a statement 
as to just what procedure you expect to 
follow and whether or not the burden of 
proof is upon Walter H. Wheeler to 
prove that the said tentative decision of 
the executive secretary should be set 
aside as your notice would seem to 


indi j 
, ndicate 


Full Text of Notice 

Notice of hearing: Notice is hereby given 
that a public hearing will be held before 
the ‘executive secretary of the Federal 
Power Commission in Room 2835, Interior 
Building, Washington, D. C., at 10 a. m., 
Monday, Oct. 28, 1929, under authority of 
Federal water power act (41 Stat. 1063) in 
the matter of pending applications of Rocky 
Mountain Power Company (No. 5) and Wal- 
ter H. Wheeler (868) contemplating hydro- 
electric developments affecting Flathead 
Lake and Flathead River, Mont. 

The purposes of this hearing are to af- 
ford Walter H. Wheeler opportunity to pre- 
sent evidence in support of his petition for 
reconsideration of the tentative decision of 
the executive secretary to recommend to 
the Commission that his application be de- 
nied; to afford opportunity to other parties 
who may be affected by the power develop- 
ment proposed by Mr. Wheeler or by the 
Rocky Mountain Power Company to pre- 
sent their views; to permit the public ex- 
pression of view relating to interests of 
tribal Indians and of the Mission irrigation 
project in the proposed development; and 
to allow a full and frank discussion of 
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Senate Limits Debate and Fixes Time 
For Vote on Export Debenture Plan 





Adoption of Amendment to Tariff Measure Is Predicted 
By Senator Norris 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


tance was an amendment directing an 
extensive and detailed investigation by 
the Tariff Commission and the Treasury 
Department of all methods of valuation 
and a report to Congress on the find- 
ings. 

The Senate rejected, by a vote of 60 
to 14, an amendment which would have 
abrogated the Cuban reciprocity treaty 
by making all rates in the impending 
tariff bill applicable to Cuban products. 
These rates would have taken effect 
a one year of the enactment of the 

lil. 

An amendment was also adopted with- 
out objection creating a third deputy 
commissioner of customs. This proposal 
was made by Senator Smoot. 

The decision to lengthen the daily 
hours of debate as an expediting meas- 
ure had been reached at a conference 
held before the Senate convened, which 
was called by the majority leader, Sena- 
tor Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, and was 
attended by approximately 25 of the so- 
called “regular Republicans.” At this 
conference, three steps were definitely 
agreed upon, Senator Watson announced 
orally. 

First, it was decided to hold a meet- 


every morning to decide which if any of 


;the pending amendments were accept- 


able to the majority. Those agreeable 
to the majority would be accepfted so 
that debate would not be necessary. 

Second, according to Mr. Watson, it 
was agreed to ask for night sessions, and 
thirdly, if this motion should fail, it was 
decided to attempt to have the Senate 
meet earlier each day. 

One ot the Senators attending this 
meeting declared it to be the concensus 
of opinion that the bill could not pass 
at the special session, some even ex- 
pressing doubts as to whether it would 
be enacted before next June. Leaders 
who have conferred with President 
Hoover on the bill, he said, also stated 
that the President’s attitude toward 
the rate schedules is not known, and that 
the majority would proceed on the basis 
ot the rates reported from the Finance 
Committee. 

Another Senator deciared that the 
large majority of those attending the 
conierence did not actually want night 
sessions, agreeing that it would be bet- 
ter to meet earher in the day. 


Provision on Liability 


Of Consignee Amended 

The Senate first took up and adopted 
an amendment of Senator Walsh (Dem.), 
of Massachusetts, a Finance Committee 
member, relating to the liability of the 
consignee of imported merchandise. Sub- 
divisoin (d) of the section (485) relat- 
ing to the form of declarations was 
amended to read as follows: 

“(d) A consignee shall not be liable 
for any additional or increased duties, 
nor for any and all other obligations 
or liability stipulated in any bond given 
at time of entry, if (1) he declares at 
the time of entry that he is not the 
actual owner of the merchandise, (2) 
he furnishes the name and address of 
such owner, and (3) within 90 days 
from the date of entry he produces a 
declaration and supplemental bond of 
such owner conditioned that he will pay 
all additional and increased duties, and 
will be further liable for any and all 
other obligations stipulated in the con- 
ditions of said bond, under such regu- 





| out a record vote. 


amendment, he explained, was to prevent 
the glutting of storage facilities to the 
point where the American grain pro- 
ducer is without means of holding his 
crop for better prices. 

Senators Copeland (Dem.), and Wag- 
ner (Dem.), of New York, opposed the 
amendment, contending it would cripple 
the milling industry at Buffalo. 

Senator Copeland offered an amend- 
ment extending the time to 18 months. 
Mr. Nye said he could not accept it as it 
would destroy any usefulness of the pro- 
posal but said he would agree to a nine- 
month compromise. 

Senator Frazier (Rep.), of North Da-, 
kota, favored the nine-month limit. 

The amendment of Senator Copeland 
fixing the limit at 18 months, or one-half 
the time now allowed, was rejected with- 
Mr. Copeland then 
proposed a 10-month limit and this com- 
promise ‘vas adopted. 


Regulations for Seizure 


Of Narcotics Revised 


An amendment offered by Senator 
Blease (Dem.), of South Carolina, to the 
section (595) relating to search and 
seizure for merchandise on which duties | 
have not been paid, was next agreed to 
without objection. Senator Smoct 
(Rep.), of Utah, Finance Committee 
chairman, accepted the amendment, ex- 
plaining that he thought it already cov- 
ered in the law. The amendment fol- 
lows in full text: 

(c) And for the purposes of this act all 
smoking opium and other narcotic drugs 
denounced by the Harrison Narcotic Act 
and other statutes of the United States not 
possessed by-.a person, partnership, or cor- 
poration registered and lawfully authorized 
to possess the same in conformity with said 
act shall be considered excisable mer- 
chandise upon which the duties have not 
been paid, or which has been brought into 
the United’ States contrary to law. 

Senator Walsh called up his amend-| 
ment for an investigation of methods of | 
valuation, both past and present, by the 
Tariff Commission and Treasury De-}| 
partment. This amendment was ac-| 
cepted without objection as a substitute 
for language in the House: bill which | 
directed a. somewhat similar investiga- 
tion by an agency named by the Presi- 
dent. Mr. Walsh explained that his 
amendment was for a broader investiga- | 
tion than that asked by the House. 

The Walsh amendment, as agreed to, 
follows in full text: 

(a) The United States Tariff Commission 
is hereby directed to make a+study and 
investigation of the methods or bases of 
valuation of imported merchandise dealing 
with the subject, first, in its broad aspect 
respecting the desirability and feasibility of 
change from the general plan of ascertain- 
ing the dutiable value of imported merchan- 
dise as the value in the country of its pro- 
duction in contrast tu ascertaining the duti- 
able value of imported mérchandise as the 
value in the United States, the country of 
its distribution; and, second, to deal with 
the subject in the aspect of its details, 
namely, the existing customs practice, the 
specific difficulties met with (either through 
limitations of the statutes or otherwise), 
and the indicated remedies, with respect to 
the several basis of valuation under existing 
law which are, (1) the basis of valuation 
defined in section 402, subdivisions (b) and 
(c); (2) the basis of valuation defined in 
section 402, subdivision (b); (3) the basis 
of valuation defined in section 402, subdi- 
vision (e); and (4) the basis of valuation 
defined in section 402, subdivision (f), to- 
gether with the supplemental definition of 
the application of this basis of valuation 
(the “American selling price” basis) to 
coal-tar products in paragraphs 27 and 28 








lations as the Secretary of the Treasury | of Title I—all these definitions to be taken 


may prescribe.” 

Three amendments offered by Senator 
Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky, also a 
member of the Finance Committee, were 
next accepted without objection. Under 
the language of the bill on unfair prac- 
tices in import trade, an appeal from 
findings of the Tariff Commission to 
the Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals was allowed on questions of law 
only. The three Barkley amendments 
permit appeals on questions of both law 
and fact. 


Method of Adjudication 


Of Unfairness Is Changed 


On the preceding day, the Senate had 
accepted an amendment taking from the 
President the finality of decision on 
whether an unfair method exists, and 
instead requiring the domestic com- 
plainant to give a bond sufficient to 
cover possible damages to the importer 
and authorizing district courts to take 
jurisdigtion of suits to recover the bond. 
This section as amended, at the request 
of Senator Bratton (Dem.), of New 
Mexico, follows in full text: 

(e) Exclusion of articles from entry.— 
Whenever the existence of any such unfair 
method or act shall be established to the 
satisfaction of the President he shall di- 
rect that the articles concerned in such 
unfair methods or acts, imported by any 
person violating the provisions of this 
act, shall be excluded from entry into the 
United States, and upon information of 
such action by the President, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall, through the 
proper officers, refuse such entry. Pro- 
vided, that no such article shall be so ex- 
cluded until the domestic manufacturer or 
producer, on whose complaint such action 
is taken, or whose rights it is contended 
or asserted are injured, shall furnish bond, 
in such sum as the Tariff Commission may 
find to be reasonable, conditioned to answer 
for and pay all damages and eosts suf- 
fered in the event it is determined in a 
suit on said bond as herein authorized that 
such complaint-~was unfounded. Such bond 
shall be in the form prescribed by the 
Tariff Commission and shall be filed with 
said Commission. Suit for the recovery 
upon such bond may be maintained in the 
district courts of the United States by 
anyone who sustains damages as the result 


-|of such exclusion. 


Restriction Is Requested 
On Storage Grain in Bond 


The next amendment reached was by 
Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, 
which would reduce from three years to 
six months the time limit for storing, 
under bond, grain imported into the 
United States. The purpose of the 








other matters pertinent to the present 
power projects which involve Flathead Lake 
and Flathead River. 

All interested parties are invited to be 
present or to be represented at the above 
time and place. 

.Except for briefs and oral arguments 
submitted in accordance with section IV 
of the rules of practice and procedure of 
the Commission, dated May 1, 1929, the 
hearing will be confined to the presenta- 
tion of oral or documentary evidence re- 
speeting pertinent facts of which the wit- 
nesses have personal or expert knowledge. 

F, BR. BONNER, 


Sept. 10, 1929. Executive secretary. 


from the tariff act of 1922. 

In dealing with the second detailed aspect 
of the subject of the investigation, consid- 
eration shall be given in particular to the 
theoretical: advantages and disadvantages, 
and probable results in practice, of that pro- 
posed method of ascertaining dutiable value 
which is defined in section 340 of this act, 
together with life information with respect 
to any other method or methods for finding 
dutiable value that may be suggested by 
responsible persons, including any method of 
valuation with respect to which the definition 
«oe tariff sect of 1922 is changed in this 
act. 

The Commission shall submit to the Con- 
gress, at the earliest practicable date con- 
sistent with reasonable thoroughness, a re- 
port upon the results of this study and in- 
vestigation, together with such recom- 
mendations for legislation as the Commis- 
sion deems advisable, including such 
formulae as the Commission may propose 
for adjusting the rates of duty imposed by 
this act to conform to any change in the 
basis or bases of valuation it may recom- 
mend. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this 
subdivision of this section. 

(bh) The Treasury Department is hereby 
requested to make an investigation of the 
facts with respect to undervaluation, at- 
tempted or consummated, occurring under 
each of the alternative provisions for val- 
uation of imports of the tariff act of 1922, 
for a period beginning with the date that 
act went into effect, and to organize a 
statement of such facts, together with crit- 
tical comment. It is further requested that 
in such presentation of facts respecting un- 
dervaluation shall be brought out the rela- 
tive significance of the cases of underval- 
uation of very kind as compared with the 
total number of administrative acts of val- 
uation of importations, and the number of 
instances where undervaluation was at- 
tempted with the intent to defraud the 
Government. 

The Treasury Department shall submit 
to the Congress, at the earliest practicable 
date, a report upon the results of this in- 
vestigation, together with such recom- 
mendations for legislation as the Depart- 
ment deems advisable. There is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated such sums 
as may be necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this subdivision of this section. 

The next amendment proposed was 
that of Senator Waterman (Rep.), of 
Colorado, which would make Cuban prod- 
ucts subje': to the duties’ of the pro- 
posed aci, notwithstanding the treaty 
of commercial reciprocity with Cuba, 
within o | year of its enactment. | 

Mr. Waterman argued that the con- 
vention o. reciprocity was accomplished 
by an act of Congress and was not a 
treaty, but could be properly set aside 
by a legislative act. 

Senator Borah declared he was in| 
sympathy with the intention of Mr. 
Waterman and would not hesitate to 
abrogate the treaty, but said he was not 
certain it should be done by a tariff bill. 

“But so far as the Cuban vovernment 
is concerned, we negotiated with them a 
treaty,” Mr. Borah declared. “We could 
not by legislation impose upon Cuba the 
concessions she granted in the treaty. | 
The particular method of our ratification 
was not of interest to Cuba. For all | 
these years it has been considered as a 
treaty and it is a treaty.” 

Senator Waterman suggested that the | 
treaty be abrogated and that Cuba be j 





Business Conditions 





U. S. Treasury 
Statement 
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Made Public October 18 | 





Receipts 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 


$2,580,002.80 





Income tax ......... 848,644.77 
Miscellaneous internal 
POVONGS oo ciicoticé 1,312,207.54 

Miscellaneous receipts. . 1,250,039.38 

Total ordinary receipts 5,990,894.49 
Public debt receipts .. 189,800.00 
Balance previous day... 331,095,639.41 

FORA! =... s vcicexeeces! |, BOT IONeewe 

Expenditures 

General expenditures . $6,485,818.41 
Interest on public debt. 33,101,047.53 
Refunds of receipts .... 1,136,119.74 
Panama Canal oats 48,545.49 
Cperations in special ac- 

counts ‘ ee 3am 327,433.12 
Adjusted service certifi- 

cate fund ene 65,089.15 
Civil-service retirement 

BRIN 0: sre:6:% 969 4:03:00 6-05 52,028.75 
Investment of trust 

ROMER. is 0s: wath, bout 101,231.97 

Total ordinary 

expenditures ..... 40,558,395.42 

Public debt expenditures 

cha:geable ayainst or- 

dinary receipts ...... 25,350.00 
Other public debt ex- 

penditures .......... 332,772.00 
Balance today ......... 296,359,816.48 

TOR: cicpaec.ersctsse, Spl elepeoue 








notified that in one year the abrogation | 


would take effect. 


Senator Norris opposed discrimination 
between Cuba and other countries, giv- 
ing her an advantage over other nations. 
In regard to sugar from Cuba, he said 
that, once here, the price was raised, 
and New York owners of sugar interests 
in Cuba received “out of the treasury 
of the United States the 20 per cent dif- 
ference in tariff.” The consumer receives 
no benefit, he said. 


Interference With Functions 
Of Commission Penalized 


At the late session on Oct. 17 the Sen-- 


ate adopted the amendment of Senator 
Bing (Dem.), of Utah, which inserts a 
new section (341) relating to interfer- 
ence with functions of the Commission. 
re amendment was adopted without de- 
ate. 

The King amendment as adopted fol- 
lows in full text: 

On page 337, between lines 11 and 12, 
insert the following new section: 

Sec. 341. Interference with functions of 
Commission. 

(a) Interfering with or influencing the 
Commission or its employes.—It shall be 
unlawful for any person (1) to prevent or 
attempt to prevent, by force, intimidation, 
threat, or in any other manner, any mem- 
ber or employe of the Commission from 
exercising the functions imposed upon the 
Commission by this title, or (2) to induce, 
or attempt to induce, by like means any 
such ntember or employe to make any de- 
cision or order, or to take any action, with 
respect to any matter within the authority 
of the Commission, 

(b) Penalty.—Any person who violates 
any of the provisions of this section shall, 
upon conviction thereof, be#fined not more 
than $1,000 or imprisoned for not more 
than one year, or both. 

(c) Definition.—As used in this section 
the term “person” includes an individual, 
corporation, association, partnership, or 
any other organization or group of indi- 
viduals, 

Senator Bratton asked that the provi- 
sion in the section (337) changed by his 
amendment, making the President ar- 
biter in unfair practices, be stricken out. 
His suggestion was accepted. 

Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, op- 
posed making the salary of the consum- 
ers’ counsel $12,000. He succeeded in 
having the Senate agree to an amend- 
ment to restrict the salary to $10,000 a 
year. Senator George gave notice he 
would ask reconsideration of this action. 

A clarifying amendment offered by 
Senator Smoot, and agreed to without ob- 
jection, follows in full text: 

At the request of the master, owner or 
agent of any vessel, the collector shall as- 
sign customs ¢fficers and employes to duty 
at night or on Sundays or a holiday in con- 
nection with the entering or clearing of 
such vessel, or the issuing and recording 
of its marine documents, bills of sale, mort- 
gages, or other instruments of title, But 
only if the master, owner or agent gives 
a bond in a penal sum to be fixed by the 
collector, conditioned to pay the compen- 
sation and expenses of such customs of- 
ficers and employes, who shall be entitled 
to rates of compensation fixed on the same 
basis and payable in the same manner, and 
upon the same terms and conditions as in 
the case of customs officers and employes 
assigned to duty in connection with lading 
or unlading at night or on Sundays or 
holidays. 





Foreign Exchange 


New York, Oct. 18.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 





Austria (echilling). ..........0 ee. 14,0645 
Meee. COGEIER 01.00. a sendeecs 13.9610 
Bulgaria (lev) ............. eseeee -7232 
Czechoslovakia (krone) a 2.9602 | 
Denmark (krone) .......... eooes. 26.745% 
England (pound) .............-. 487.2816 
Finland (markka) ......... eee 
Dg OE ee 3.9328 
Germany (reichsmark) ........... 23.8724 
Greece (drachma) ......... eeeoee 1.2953 
Hungary (pengo) .......cccsecess 17.4437 


| ee CRUOOD Mater ceac'ce so sbbedesda 5.2352 
Netherlands (guilder) ........... 40.2690 
MOSMAN A MUAGE) 6. bi a..o o's0c'cebecn’ " 
Poland (al0tP) c:<nsccccsces 

Portugal (escudo) ..........00++: 


Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
MOOG ABRORRD io c0 oc es cave schon 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 





China (Yuan dollar) ............. 39.0416 
TOGie. Compe d hs oi ia ss ven cd's veewnn 36.2003 
Sans: (VOR): Vids veka cds ce Ceaeks 47.7703 
Singapore (dollar) .............: 56.2500 


Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) sinla isi 4 adie be ma ee 
Mexico (peso) ..\ 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brees COMINNEES Finke ec eclacss 
Cieee mem ae rd sikh ge o's'a's 12.0673 
Uruguay (peso 

Colombia Uoaees 
Bar silver 








Business Transactions Decline 
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In Volume But Exceed 1928 Level 





Activity of Steel Plants and Wholesale Prices Show Little 
Change for Week 





Business transactions during the week 
ended Oct. 12, as indicated by the volume 
of check payments, were smaller than 
in the preceding week but greater than; 
in the corresponding week of 1928, ac- 
cording to the weekly statement of the 
Department of Commerce, which follows 
in full text: 


Steel piant activity showed no change; 
from the previous week but was some- 
what lower than in the corresponding! 
week of last year. The output of bi- 
tuminous coal during the latest reported 
week showed a decline from the pre- 
ceding week but was greater than a year! 
ago. Crude-petroleum production showed | 
a further recession from the previous, 
week but was still larger than in the! 
same period of last year. 

Receipts of cotton in to sight were 
greater than a year ago. Cattle receipts} 
at primary markets, however, showed a| 
decline from a year ago but hog receipts! 
were greater than in the same period of 
last year. Distribution of commodities 
by rail, as indicated by data on freight- 
car loadings covering the latest reported 
week, continued to reflect gains over the 
corresponding period of last year. 





'the same period of last year. Bond prices 


The general level of wholesale prices 
showed no change from the previous 
week but was about 5 per cent lower 
than at this time a year ago. Prices 
for iron and steel averaged lower than 
in the previous week but were higher 
than a year ago. Cotton prices averaged 
lower than in either the preceding week 
or the same week of last year. Copper 
prices showed no change from the pre- 
ceding week but were higher than a 
year ago. 

Bank loans and discounts showed a 
contraction from the preceding week but 
were grcater than a year ago. Inter- 
est rates on both time and call funds 
averaged Icwer than in the previous 
week, while call-loan rates, for the first 
time in months, averaged lower than in 
the corresponding period of the previous 
year. 

Stock prices showed/a gain as com- 
pared with both the preceding week and | 


averaged higher than in the preceding 
week, but were still substantially below 
a year ago. Business failures were 
less numerous than in the previous week 
but showed a gain over last year. 





WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 


(Weeks ended Saturday. 






Average 1923-25=100) 


Oct. Oct. Sept. Sept. Oct. Oct. Sept. Sept. 

12 5 28 21 13 6 29 22 

1929 1929 1929 1929 1928 1928 19z8 1928 
“Steel operations ............06 wee 110.55 110.5 111.8 107.9 115.8 115.8 113.2 112.0 
Bituminous-coat production........ eeeee 114.0 117.5 111.5 115.7 113.3 118.4 102.8 
Petroleum production (daily av.)... 138.6 139.2 140.4 120.3 121.2 120.5 120.5 
Freight-car loadings... ......... ...e. 125.4 121.6 124.1 123.8 1248 119.2 
Bldg. cont., 37 States (daily av.).... .... 112.1 99.2 *112.8 130.6 180.6 162.7 199.6 
er ee ee nbs 114.38 140.0 136.1 231.0 279.1 249.1. 231.1 
SEE LTE ee $40.4 308.8 239.6 200.4 293.1 303.8 256.5 202.7 
Cattle receipts............ See ew eg.ns 405-94 115.2 121.5 109.8 102.5 121.8 121.8 140.5 
I a igsn se duh cthgecase ace oe:e se 7178 664 68.3 66.1 723 61.3 
DN Fi te POUR outs Fen svecaes oes try . 96.1 95.3 96.9 86.0 85.3 853 82.9 
Price cotton middling.............. 68.4 69.5 68.8 688 72.1 70.2 71.0 68.0 
Price iron and steel, composite. .... 87.7 87.8 88.0 88.2 85.6 85.3 85.2 85.1 
Copper, electrolytic, price........ yoo 129.9 129.0 129.0 108.7 108.7 108.7 108.0 
Fisher’s index (1926=100).......... 94.7 94.7 95.8 96.1 99.4 99.2 99.3 99.8 
Check payments...............2.-. 146.1 166.4 147.8 155.3 129.1 150.3 126.2 142.8 
Bank loans and discounts.......... 138.2 139.4 138.0 138.1 127.38 127.6 126.5 127.0 
Interest rates, call money.......... 130.3 181.8 215.1 203.0 157.6 178.8 163.6 187.9 
Business failures.............. we. 904 97.3 105.2 88.5 86.0 1054 98.3 107.4 
WOOK PTICOB... 1. obi nccavcccecoce 303.4 292.8 304.9 812.5 210.8 209.4 210.4 211.1 
Bond prices ......0s.ssscvcccccess 1028.9 102.8 1089 103.1 107.8 107.8 107.9 107.9 
Interest rates, time money.......... 200.0 205.7 208.6 205.7, 165.7 165.7 168.6 165.7 
Federal reserve ratio .............-. 96.0 93.8 95.2 95.2 87.2 89.5 884 86.3 


"Revised figures. 





Banks Will Discontinue | 


Issuance of Old Currency | 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
well as showing that the major problems 
with which the Bureau has been con- 
fronted have been solved. 

The doubt which the Department en- 
tertains respecting its ability to provide 
sufficient stocks of new money for dis- 
tribution of only that kind after Jan. 1 
attaches only to the United States notes. 


The Federal reserve notes are being 
turned out. by the Bureau in quantities 
that warrant the Department’s belie 
there will be no shortage of those by 













Billions of Cubic Feet 


the end of this year, and the national | 
bank notes have been produced in such | 
quantities in the last few weeks that | 
doubt respecting the adequacy of that | 
supply no longer exists. 

Plans have been perfected whereby the 
Department’s redemption machinery will 
be about tripled in capacity to meet the} 
expected increase in the number of bills 
turned in for retirement. The Depart- 
ment’s redemption division has been 
faced with a sorting as well as a count- 
ing job because of the shortage in supply 
of new currency. The fact that there 





f;/was not enough of the new currency 


| the 
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Urges Storage Dams 


On Rio Grande River 





Construction to Meet Private 
Demand for Irrigration 
Contingent on Treaty With 
Mexico, It Is Explained 





Private development of irrigation sys- 


tems along the Rio Grande has now 


reached a point where the entire low- 
water flow of the river is consumed and 


extension of the area under irrigation 


will require construction of two or more 


large storage dams in the channel of the 


main stream, it was stated orally, Oct. 
18, at the Bureau of Reclamation, De- 
partment of the Interior. 

Prosecution of these works, however, 
is dependent upon agreement between 
the United States and Mexico, the treaty 
to follow the plan of agreements reached 
by the International Water Commission. 
Such a treaty, it was stated, probably 
would provide for joint operation of the 
facilities of the United States and Mex- 
ico, with allocations of water to each 
of the signatories to the treaty. 

Findings of engineers indicated that 
the diversion on the American side in 
1928 was 856,000 acre-feet, it was stated. 
There are 145 irrigation plants, most of 
which procure their water by pumping. 
The value of the works is estimated at 
$20,000,000. 

This has stimulated development on 
the south side of the river, with the sup- 
port of the Mexican government. Sev- 
eral projects are under way on tributa- 
ries on the Mexican side of the Rio 
Grande. 

The importance of the proposed dams 
is emphasized, it was stated, by the fact 
that last year 4,000,000 acre-feet of flood 
water ran to waste, the total yield of the 
Rio Grande River basin being 7,747,000 
acre-feet. 





better large bills to circulation, but it is 
now the Department’s hope that this 
practice soon will be discontinued, thus 
enabling replacement to be done entirely 
in new money. 


The Department’s latest statement 
showed that as of Sept. 30 the amount 
of bills in circulation included $849,- 
658,899 in gold certificates, $417,555,560 
in silver certificates, $264,930,279 in 
United States notes, $1,839,125,378 in 
Federal reserve notes, and $630,489,899 
in national bank notes, of the major cur- 
rency in use. 

While the Department has no accurate 
figures and cannot obtain them without 
extensive inquiry through the banking 
system of the country, it is the belief of 
some of the officials that about half of 
the total thus represented is now of the 
small-size bills. The percentage in 
some cases was said to be larger than in 
others, the case of the national bank 
notes being cited as an illustration. With 
plans now in effect, however, it was 
said that the production of national bank 
notes rapidly is growing.and will over- 


available required return of some of the! take the others in a few weeks.. 








Associated Gas and Electric System 


Founded in 1852 
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Total Sales of Manufactured Gas in the United States 


Gas Sales Increase 
Seven Times as Fast as Population 
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LTHOUGH the sales of manufactured 
A gas have increased 363% during the 
past twenty-five years, while the popula- 
tion of the United States has increased 
only 50%, an even greater future lies 
ahead of this century old industry. 

Gas has rightfully taken its place as the 
automatic fuel forthe 
automatic age. New 
residential and indus- 
trial uses are being 
developed each year 
and gas main exten- 
sions are making the 
service available to 
an ever increasing 
number of homes and 
factories. 

Within the past few 
years the gas refrig- 
erator has been per- 
fected and has opened 


61 Broadway. 










Associated System 
Facts 
5,300,000 population 
served 


2,200 communities served 
in 18 states 


1,200,000 customers 


32% increase in gas rev- 
enue in 1928 over 1921 


Assets over $800,000,000 


an entirely new field for the development 
of the industry. The added revenue from 
this source and from the growing use of 
gas for house heating, water heating and 
incineration —all will contribute to future 
prosperity of the gas industry. 1 
Actively engaged in increasing its 
revenue through more 
aggressive appliance 
merchandising activi- NV 
ties and extension of its 
mains, the Associated 
System’s gas revenue 
has increased 32% 
since 1921, 
With gas and electric 
properties in widely 
diversified territoriesit 
should share largely in 
the increased use of 
, gas in the home and 
in industry. 
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Motion Pictures 


Use of Coercion to Secure Adherence 


To Film Contract Is Held to Be Illegal 


% 





District Court Finds 


Restraint of Trade’ 





Combination in Motion Picture 
Industry Stated to Violate 
Anti-trust Act 





The agreement of ten motion picture 
distributors under which exhibitors not 
represented in the adoption of uniform 
contracts agreed to by the distributors 


and a large number of exhibitors, have | 


been constrained to accept the terms of 
such contracts and, by the compulsory 
system of arbitration of disputes with 
exhibitors, sanctioned and enforced by 
the collective action of the distributors, 
have been constrained to perform the 
contractual obligations thus assumed, 
has been held by the District Court for 
the Southern District of New York to 
constitute coercive restraint upon such 
independent exhibitors, and to be vio- 
lative, therefore, of section 1 of the 
Sherman Anti-trust Act. . 

Evidence that competition in the trade 


is keen and active, or even that it has/hibitor signs from 25 to 50 contracts, | 
the | many. exhibitors sign more than 50 con- | 


been promoted and enhanced by 
adoption of the uniform contracts cov- 
ering the distribution of films, is an in- 
sufficient defense to a charge of violat-| 
ing the act if, in fact, the freedom of 
some exhibitors to engage in trade, to} 
enter into normal commercial 
ments, and to have recourse to the courts 
for their rights, has been unduly re- | 
strained by the collective and coercive | 
action, it was held. Be 
The court found that competition | 
among the distributors had been pro- | 
moted by the adoption of the standard | 


exhibition contract, and that in many /|tion of the Motion Picture Producers &. 


ways general trade conditions have been 
improved, but the coercive action against | 
exhibitors not party to the adoption of| 
the uniform contract was held to be} 
illegal. 


tration clauses may be voluntarily 
adopted by the members of the motion 
picture industry without coercion or other 
unlawful restraint. 
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Statement and Opinion 
Oct. 15, 1929 
Suit by the United States under sec- 
tion 4 of the Sherman Anti-trust Act of 

July 2, 1890 (26 Stat. 209) to enjoin 

the defendants from further engaging} 

in a conspiracy in restraint of interstate 
trade and commerce in violation of sec-! 
tion 1 of said act. 

The conspiracy charged in this case| 
is predicated upon acts of the defend-| 
ants in adopting and agreeing to use, 
and in using exclusively certain uni- 
form contracts for the lease of motion 
picture films to theater owners through- 
out the United States, containing pro- 
visions for the determination by arbi- 
tration of all claims and controversies 
arising under said contracts, and in 
adopting and enforcing by collective | 
action rules governing the procedure 
and practice to be followed in the arbi-| 
tration of such claims, and in the en-| 
forcement of arbitration awards. It is} 
also alleged that compliance with the 
arbitration clauses and performance of 
the awards were enforced by certain 
supplemental understandings on agree- 
ments by some of the defendants, acting | 
as agents but without the knowledge and 
against the general instructions of other 





| distributors, 


managers and their salesmen, but the 
contracts are subject to approval and ac- 
ceptance at the home office. As _a rule 
the exhibitor contracts with the dis- 
tributor for a group of pictures, varying 
in number from 20 to 60, to be made 
available for exhibition at regular inter- 
vals throughout the year. The contract 
is usually negotiated and concluded be- 
fore most of the pictures have beer pie- 
duced, and long before they have been 
|made available for distribution, and it is 
|therefore necessary to make provision 
|in the contract for the selection and des- 
ignation of play dates as the films be- 





‘tribution and _ exhibition. Since the 
agreement merely grants a license to ex- 
, hibit, there are many other details which 
must be covered by the written agree- 
ment. The average theater exhibits less 
than 200 feature pictures during the 
course of the year and 350 short sub- 
jects. No single distributor releases 
more than 75 ‘feature pictures, while 
some release only 12 annually. It follows 
that the average, exhibitor contracts in 
the course of the year with from 5 tuo 
15 distributors, who actively compete 
for this business. While the average ex- 


tracts in the course of a year. 
Continuous Process 
Of Collective Bargaining 


Prior to 1922 the contracts of the vari- 


agree-|ous distributors contained many widely 


differing provisions, and much confusion 
resulted, particularly in connection with 
the selection of play dates under varying 
contracts with different distributors. 
There was much dissatisfaction both 
among the distributors and among the 
exhibitors. Shortly after the organiza- 


Distributors of America, Inc., which in- 
cluded in its membership all of the de- 
fendant distributors, negotiations were 
instituted between the defendant dis- 


|tributors and various exhibitors in an ef- |t0 arbitration bearing date Mar. 1, 1926, | 

The court stated that upon settlement | fort to agree upon a uniform exhibition | specified in the standard exhibition con- | 
of the decree the parties may suggest} contract, and since that time there has|tract (a copy of which is annexed to 
provisions, if such be feasible, under) been in progress in this industry between |the petition marked “exhibit E”) and | 
which uniform contracts containing arbi-|the motion picture distributors and ex-| the rules and regulations relating to arbi- 


hibitors a continuous process of collec- 
tive bargaining with reference to the 
provisions of the uniform contract. 


|\Uniform Type of 


Contract Was Planned 
The distributors, being comparatively 
few in number, were compactly organ 


| ized and thoroughly represented in these 


negotiations. The thousands of indi- 
vidual theater owners scattered through- 


out the United States were not thus com- | 


pletely organized, and many of them 
were not represented in these negotia- 


| tions, although it must in fairness be! 


said that insofar as the exhibitors were | 
organized they were represented through 
representatives selected by their organ- 


| izations. 


In the Summer of 1922 the defendant 
the defendant association 
Motion Picture Producers & Distributors 
of America, Inc., and committees of rep- 
resentatives appointed by various ex- 
hibitor associations, appreciating the loss 


of time and money to the entire indus- | 
try and the hardships of exhibitors re- | 


sulting from the many dissimilarities in 
noncompetitive matters existing in the| 
long and complicated contracts of the 
different distributors in the United 
States, and desirous of saving such loss 
of time and money in order to reduce 


come available in the exchanges for dis- | 





| Availa lies 


ble Supp 


Of Films Controlled | 





Proof That Competition Is Ac- 
tive Ruled to Be Insufficient 


| As Defense 


| tract and the rules for arbitration pro- | 





| vided for therein, and to develop im-| 
provements in such contract and in such 
rules for arbitration—the contract and 
rules to be ready for use for the season | 
|of 1928-29. After consideration by the 
| Federal Trade Commission this resolu- | 
tion was approved by the Commission 
on May 25, 1928. Pursuant to this 
resolution the contract committee was 
appointed before the close of the con- 
ference—three members chosen by the 
unaffiliated exhibitor delegates (that is 





to say, delegates representing exhibitors _ 


not in any way affiliated with the dis- 
| tributors), three by the distributor dele- 
| gates, and three by the affiliated exhibitor 
| delegates; the latter three members of | 
|the committee being without right to! 
vote by direction of the resolution. This | 
committee, after, protracted conferences 
and consideration of the contract and 
rules for arbitration, agreed upon the | 
standard exhibition contract which is| 
annexed to the petition as “Exhibit C”| 
and upon the rules of arbitration dated | 
| May 1, 1928, which are annexed to the} 
| petition as “Exhibit G.” 


Board Adopted By-Laws 


_On Arbitration 
| That the defendant distributors, to- | 
| gether with other distributors, organized | 
the Film Boards of Trade, and caused | 
these boards to adopt by-laws relating | 
to arbitration (a copy of which is an- 
nexed to the petition marked “exhibit | 
D”), the rules and regulations relating | 


| tration specified in the standard exhi- 


bition contract, and,dated Dec. 1, 1926 
(a copy of which is attached to the peti- | 
tion marked “exhibit F’) and the rules 
of arbitration specified in the standard 
exhibition contract filed with the Amer- 
lican Arbitration Association, dated May 
|1, 1928 (a copy of which is attached to 
}the petition markeu “exhibition G’’), and 
that the Film Boards of Trade operated 
in accordance with these various con- 
tracts and rules, is admitted. 


Provisions in Standard 


Exhibition Agreement 

In the standard exhibition contract of 
May 1, 1928, the provisions with respect 
to arbitration were in substance as fol- 
|lows: The parties agree that . before 
either of them shall resort to any court 
| to determine, enforce or protect the legal 
|rights of either, each shall submit to 
|the board of arbitration established’ and 
/constituted pursuant to the rules of arbi- 
tration, in the city wherein is situated | 
the exchange of the distributor from 
which the exhibitor is served, or if there 
be no such board of arbitration in such 
city then to the board of arbitration in 
the city nearest thereto, all claims and 
controversies arising under the contract 
for determination pursuant to the rules 











the cost of distribution and exhibition of | of arbitration and the rules of procedure 
pictures in the United States, set about|and practice adopted by the board of 
the preparation of a uniform or standard | arbitration. The parties further agree to | 
form of contract, the adoption of which| abide by and forthwith comply with any | 
would not in any manner diminish com-| decision and award in any such arbi-| 
petition between distributors but which| tration proceeding, and agree and con- 
would help to eliminate some of the con-|sent that any such decision or award 
fusion in the industry arising out of| shall be enforceable in or by any court 
these dissimilarities in matters of detail | of competent jurisdiction pursuant tc the 
in intricate contracts. With this purpose|laws of such jurisdiction now or here- 
the defendant ps by comaet- | after in force. 

tees and counsel, for many months con-| p; a 

ferred and negotiated with each other | Rights Are Waived 

and with the committees and counsel|7To Trial by Jury 

of various exhibitors associations, na-| Each party waives the right of trial 
tional and state, and with individual ex-|py jury upon any issue arising under 
hibitors, in an effort to reach some form | the contract and agrees to accept as con- 
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Monopolies—Combinations in Restraint of Trade—Combinations Prunibited— 
Inherent Character—Involuntary Restraint— : 

In judging the inherent character of an alleged restraint of trade such as is 
prohibited by section 1 of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, one must look not 
only to the restraint voluntarily imposed upon the competitive activities of 
those who are in the combination which allegedly restrains trade, but also 
to the involuntary restraint imposed by the combination upon the freedom of 
outsiders to engage in trade under natural and normal conditions.—United 
States v. Paramount Famous Lasky Corp. et al. (D. C., S. D. N. Y.)—IV 
U. S. Daily 1996, Oct. 19, 1929. 


Monopolies—Combinations in Restraint of Trade—Combinations Prohibited— 
Purppse and Effect of Combination— ; 

Prdof that competition in a trade is keen and active, or even that it has 
been promoted and enhanced by a combination of competitors, is an insuffi- 
cient defense to a charge, under section 1 of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, 
of engaging in a conspiracy in restraint of trade, if, in fact, the freedom 
of others to engage in trade, to enter into normal commercial agreements, 
and to have recourse to the courts for their rights, has been unduly re- 
strained by thee coercive and collective action of the defendants.—United 
States v. Paramount Famous Lasky Corp. et al. (D.C., S. D. N. Y.)—IV U. 
S. Daily 1996, Oct. 19, 1929. 


Monopolies—Combinations in Restraint of Trade—Combinations Prohibited— 
Restraint of Exhibitors of Motion Picture Films— 

Where by agreement between distributors of motion picture films, ex- 
hibitors who were not represented in the adoption of uniform contracts, 
agreed to by the distributors and a large number of exhibitors, have been 
constrained to accept the terms of such contracts, regafdless of their wishes, 
and by the compulsory system of arbitration,-sanctioned and enforced by 
the collective action of the distributors, have been constrained to perform the 
contractual obligations thus assumed, such coercive restraint upon the com- 
mercial freedom of an exhibitor who was neither represented nor consulted 
with reference to the agreement to adopt the standard uniform contract ||| 
is undue and unreasonable both at common law and under’ the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act.—United States v. Paramount Famous Lasky Corp. et al. 
(D. C., S. D. N. ¥.)—IV. U. S. Daily 1996, Oct. 19, 1929. 

| 
} 
without | termination and direction of the board 
eneral| are made conclusive and binding upon 


Monopolies—Combinations in Restraint of Trade—Combinations Prohibited— 
There are various rules 





Combination to Impose Compulsory Arbitration— 

A combination of practically all the distributors of motion picture films in 
the country can not lawfully impose compulsory arbitration on the motion 
picture industry by coercion exercised through control of the available supply 
of films.—United States v. Paramount Famous Lasky Corp. et al. (D. C., 
S. D. N. Y.)—IV U. S. Daily 1996, Oct. 19, 1929. 


Monopolies—Combinations in Restraint of Trade—Combinations Prohibited— 
Trade or commercial groups, or traders generally, have the right to volun- 
tarily impose upon themselves standard forms of agreement which do not 
unduly restrict competition and thus restrain trade, or agree that all con- 
troversies arising between them shall be settled by arbitration, and it is 
only when such agreements are sought to be imposed upon others, regardless 
of their wishes, by coercive combinations having the power to control the 
trade, that they become illegal.—United States v. Paramount Famous Lasky 
Corp. et al. (D.C. S. D. N. Y.)—IV U. S. Daily 1996, Oct. 19, 1929. 


Patents 


Patents—Patentability—Anticipation—Patents— 

Patents issued in 1876 and 1887 are proper prior art for a patent appli- 
cation; mere age is not a factor entitled to consideration when such patents 
are not sufficiently old or unknown as to classify them among lost arts.— 
In re Bayer. (C. C. A.)—IV U. S. Daily 1996, Oct. 19, 1929. 


Patents—Patentability—Combinations— : 

Combining features selected from prior art, which produce no new result 
by the conjointed functions, is mechanical skill and does not constitute in- 
vention.—In re Bayer. (C. C. P. A.)—IV U.S. Daily 1996, Oct. 19, 1929. 


Patents—Hospital Bed Claim Refused— 
Application of Bayer for Hospital. Bed, claim 8 refused.—In re Bayer. 
(C. C. P. A.)—IV U. S. Daily 1996, Oct. 18, 1929. 





derstandings and agreements, 
the knowledge and against the 
instructions of the defendant distribu- | the parties. 
utors and of the defendant association, of practice and procedure, and in ad- 
to refuse to-contract for the future exhi-/{ dition rules for the enforcement of de- 
bition of any motion picture films with| cisions of the board, which are in sub- 
any exhibitor who has failed to comply | stance as follows: 


with any deci§ion of any board oz arbi-| The secretary of the board of arbitra- 
tration. The proofs abundantly estab-| tion is required from time to time to 
lish the fact that this was the consistent; notify in writing the secretary ‘of the 
practice of many of the Film Boards of | film board of trade located in each city 
Trade until quite recently, when their| out of which the exhibitor is served, of 
attention was called to the fact that such| the name and address of each exhibitor 
action was not justified by the rules.| who has been found by such board of 


No Dealings With Exhibitors arbitration to have refused to submit 


to arbitration a controversy arising un- 
Who Refuse to Arbitrate der a contract containing the arbitra- 
When this was done the memvers of | 


‘tion clause, or to have refused to com- 
° ly with the decision of/ such board of 
the Fiim Boa.ds of Trade were told that | Be es ; a : 
the question whether distributors would | See ce ant cane ae 
deal with any exhibitor who had refused} 150) each distributor may demand ne 
to arbitrate or had failed to comply with | 
an award was one for the decision of | 


security under each existing contract. 
individual distributors; but at the come ' Security Required 
time it was stated that it has been the 
consistent policy of the distributors to | To Protect Contract , 
refuse to deal with exhibitors who failed| Upon receipt of such information the 
to arbitrate or to comply with arbitration | secretary of the film board of trade is 


Trade Practices 


AvuTHorRimen STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


‘PuBLisHEeD ‘WiTrHouT COMMEN 


Tt BY THe Unrrep States Dat. 


Patents. 


Mechanism Made of Prior Art Devices 
And Not New Held to Show No Invention 





Court of Customs and Patent Appeals Upholds Patent Of- 
fice in Rejecting Claim on Hospital Bed 





A mechanism evolved by combining 
features selected from prior art patents 
which produces no new result is merely 
the result of mechanical skill and does 
not involve invention, the Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals has held. 

This ruling was made in upholding 
the Pater. (ffice in rejecting clrims for 
a patent fo. a hospital bed. The inven- 
tion claimed related to the details of 
the mechanism for elevating the tiltable 
back rest, the court’s opinion explains. 

Some objection was raised by the ap- 
pellant to the fact that two of the patents 
cited as references were quite old, being 
issued in 1876 and in 1887. But the 
court he that the mere ‘age of the 
prior art patents cited is nota factor 
entitled ’ consideration unless thev are 
sufficientiy old or unknown as to be 
classified among the lost arts. 





IN RE APPLICATION OF 
MATTHEW F. BAYER. 

Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 

No. 2134. 

Appeal from the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents. 

E. W. SHEPARD and WiLL1AM S. Hopcss, 
for appellant; T. A. HOSTETLER, so- 


licitor of the Patent Office, for 2p- 
pellee. 
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’ 


Opinion of the Court 
Oct.-4, 1929 


Issue Comprehended 
In Single Claim 


GARRETT, Judge.—The mechanism in- 
volved in this appeal constitutes alleged 
improvements in hospital beds. The is- 
sue is comprehended in a single claim 
numbered eight which reads as follows: 


. “Claim 8. In a bedstead, the combina- 
tion of a main supporting frame com- 
prising a pair of side rails, a back rest 
tiltable on said frame on a horizontal 
axis substantially coincident with the 
plane of the side rails, comp-ising a pair 
of side bars normally resting upon and 
over the side rails, and provided with a 
normally horizontal flexible flat bed 
fabric substantially coinciding with said 
axis and connected directly to the side 
bars, said rest when horizontally dis- 
posed constituting an active part of the 
bed bottom, a shaft pivoted on a hori- 
zontal axis which is located a sufficient 
distance velow the normal horizontal 
surface of the bed bottom to avoid con- 
tact with the fabric when the bed is oc- 
cupied, arm means fixed to said shaft 
between the side rails, links connecting 
the end of the arm means with inner 
parts of the respective side bars in such 
position that the link clears the rail 
when the rest is horizontal, an arm fixed 
to and depending from said shaft and 
manually operable means for rocking 
said shaft comprising a_ stationarily 
mounted rotary member slightly rock- 
able on said frame, a screw and a nut 


fitting said screw, one of said two last- ; 


named elements being axially nonrotat- 
able but horizontally pivoted to the lower 


end of the depending arm and the other 
being carried by the rotary member.” 

It was rejected by the. single exam- 
| iner, by the Board of Appeals and finally 
jby the Commissioner through Acting 
Commissioner Kinnan. 

First and last 13 different patents were 
cited in the rejections, but it seems to 
be agreed that in the final determina- 
tion only three of these are insisted 
upon as controlling references and we 
have confined ourselves to an examina- 
tion of those in considering and deter- 
mining the case. 


4 


Narrows to Remaining 
Portion in Details 
They are: Smidt et al., 175515, Mar. 28, 


ley, 1218519, Mar. 6, 1917. : 

It is conceded by appellant that the 
| Bradley patent is a disclosure of that 
part of appellant’s claim which reads: 

“Comprising a pair of side bars nor- 
mally resting upon and over the side 
rails, and provided with a normally hori- 
zontal flexible flat bed fabric substan- 
tially coinciding with said axis and con- 
nected directly to the side bars, said rest 
when horizontally disposed constituting 
an active part of the bed bottom.” 

So the isstte is narrowed to the remain- 
ing portion of his claim. This remaining 
portion has to do specifically with the 
‘details of the mechanism for elevating 
the tiltable back rest. 

The solicitor for the Patent Office di- 
vides this portion into two parts: 

“1, * * * a shaft pivoted on a_hori- 
zontal axis which is located a sufficient 
distance below the normal horizontal sur- 
face of the bed bottom to avoid contact 
with the fabric when the bed is occupied, 
arm means fixed to said shaft between 
the side rails, links connecting the end 
of the arm means with inner parts of 
the respective side bars in such position 
that the link clears the rail when the 
rest is horizontal.” 


Insists Part of Claim 


Is Found in Patent 

And he insists this part of the claim 
is found in the patent to Smidt et al. 
where E is the shaft, e and e the arm 
means, and d and d the links. 

“2, * * * an arm fixed to and depend- 
ing from said shaft and manually op- 
erable means for rocking said shaft com- 
prising a_ stationarily mounted rotary 
member slightly rockable on said frame, 
‘a screw and a nut fitting said screw, 
| one of said two last-named elements be- 
ing axially nonrotatable but horizontally 
pivoted to the lower end of the depend- 
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1876; Miller, 359879, Mar. 22, 1887; Brad- e 


awards. 


required thereupon to pass the same in- 


Keeps skin youthful — 


defendants who were their principals. of contract which would be acceptable 


; ; |to distributors and exhibitors alike. The 
Corporations Engaged - |form of contract which is annexed to the 


Distributing Films petition as “Exhibit A” was finally ar- 

THACHER, District Judge—This suit,| rived at as the form acceptable to more 
although tried separately, is a com-| persons interested than any other form, 
panion case to United States of America| and it was adopted and used by the de- 


|clusive the findings of fact made by the 
| board of arbitration, and consents to the 
| introduction of such findings in evidence 
jin any judicial proceeding. 

If the exhibitor fails or refuses to 
consent to submit to arbitration any 
claim or controversy arising under the 


The coercive effect of this situation) formation along to all members of his 
has undoubtedly been that unless exhib- | film board of trade, and upon receipt 
itors submitted to arbitration and com-| thereof each member having a contract 
plied with the awards rendered against |or representing a distributor having a 
them, they have been unable to enter into | contract containing the arbitration clause 
new contracts and have been required to/ With any such exhibitor is required to 


v. First National Pictures, Inc., et al.|fendant distributors and some other dis- 
tributors, beginning with the Spring of 
1923. 


Conterences Followed 
Bv Contract Agreement 


(E 45-99), decided Sept. 25, 1929, and} 
reference may be had to the opinion in| 
that case for a general description of 
the motion picture industry. The 
fendants named are 10 corporations en- 
gaged in the distribution of motion pic- 
ture films to theater owners throughout | 
the United States, the Motion Picture} 
Producers & Distributors of America, | 
Inc., a New York membership corpora- | 
tion having a “Class B” membership | 
composed of the defendant distributors, | 
and 32 film boards of trade maintained | 
by the defendant distributors and other | 
distributors of motion picture films in| 
82 principal cities of the United States. | 
These boards of trade, whether incor-| 
porated or unincorporated, have a mem-| 
bership composed of the local exchange 
managers of the defendant distributors 
and of all, or practically all, other dis- 
tributors of motion picture films in the 
territory in which the particular film 
board of trade conducts its operations. 


Board of Trade 


Represents Distributors 

The defendant distributors distribute, 
through their exchanges, approximately 
60 per cent of the motion picture films 
distributed annually in the United States, 
and the membership of each defendant 
film board of trade represents practi- 
cally every distributor of motion picture 
films in the territory in which the board 
operates. The members of the defend- 
ant film boards of trade distribute ap- 
proximately 98 per cent of the motion 
picture films distributed annually in the 
United States, and it is impossible for 
any motion picture theater to secure suf- 
ficient motion picture films for its regu- 
far operation without dealing with one 
or more members of the particular film 


board of trade in the territory in which} 


said theater is located, For many years 
it has been the custom for each distribv- | 
tor of motion picture films in the United | 
States to announce, in the Spring of each | 
year, its program of pictures which will 
be available for exhibition during the 
year commencing early in the following 
Fall. Immediately thereafter contracts 
are solicited from the owners of upward 
of 25,000 motion picture theaters 
throughout the United States for the ex- 


contract, or under any other standard 
exhibition contract which he may have 
with the distributor, or with any other 
distributor, or abide by and forthwith 
a7 with any decision or award of 
: ci the board of arbitration upon any such} 
In 1925 and early in 1926 similar con-| claim or controversy so oahesitned the 
ferences were had between the distribu-| gi-triputor may, at its option, demand 
tors and representatives of exhibitor or-| for its protection and as security for the 
ganizations and individual exhibitors, | performance by the exhibitor of the con- 
which resulted in the adoption, on Feb.| tract and of all other existing contracts | 
6, 1926, of the first standard exhibition | petween the parties, payment by the ex- 
contract, which is annexed to the peti-| hibitor of an additional sum not exceed- 
tion and marked “Exhibit B,” and in an| ing $500 under each existing contract. 
agreement upon rules and regulations! Such sum to be retained by the dis- 
relating to arbitration, referred to in| trjbutor until the complete performance 
clause 20th of said contract—these | of aj] such contracts and then applied, 
rules and regulations being. anexed to| at the option of the distributor against 
the petition and marked “Exhibit E.” | any sums finally due or against any 
At the same time an exhibitors’ advisory | damages determined by said board of 
committee was chosen to consult with) arbitration to be due to the distributor; 
the distributors relative to still further | the balance, if any, to be returned io 
improvements in the contract. The|the exhibitor. In the event of the ex-| 
members of this advisory committee} hibitor’s failure to pay such additional 
were the president of the Motion Pic-| sum within seven days after demand, the | 
ture Theater Owners of America, the) distributor may by written notice to the 
president of the Theater Owners Cham-| exhibitor suspend service under the con- 
ber of Commerce, the president of the) tract until said sum shall be paid and/or 
Motion Picture Theater Owners of the| termination of the contract. 
Northwest, and E, V. Richards, an ex-| . It will be noted that the effect of these 
hibitor operating a large number of| provisions is that if an exhibitor fails 
theaters in the South and not a member|or refuses to submit to arbitration any 
of any exhibitors’ organization. This|claim or controversy arising under any 
committee continued negotiations with| contract ,with any distributor, then the 
the distributors, and reached an agree-| right of every distributor to demand se- 
ment in May, 1926, with reference to| curity upon every contract immediately 
certain changes in the standard exhibi-| arises, and if the demand is not com- 
tion contract. | plied with within seven days all pending 
In September, 1927, the Federal Trade | contracts with every distributor may be 
Commission invited those engaged in| canceled. In view of the exhibitor’s ne- 
producirg, distributing and exhibiting| cessity to contract in advance with sev- 
motion pictures in the United States to 








suspend service in their theaters unless|4emand payment by such exhibitor of 
able and willing to comply with the arbi- | 
tration awards rendered against them or | 
to deposit security under all of their 
outstanding contracts, | 

The rules of arbitration referred to} 
in this contract provided that the board | 
of arbitration shall consist of six per- | 
sons, three of whom shall be members of | 
the Film Board of Trade, called distrib- | 
utor’s representatives, and three of whom | 
shall be proprietors or managers of the- | 
aters in the territory where the Film|} 
Board of Trade is located, called éxhib- | 
itor’s representatives; provided, however, | 
that in no event shall such exhibitor’s 
representatives be managers of theaters 
owned or controlled by producers or dis- 
tributors. The distributor’s representa- 
tives are appointed by the members of} 
the Film Boards of Trade; the exhib.; 
itor’s representatives by the local exhib- 
itors’ essociation, and if there be no local 
exhibitors’ association or if such asso- 
ciation fails to appoint, then the presi- 
dent of the ‘ocal chamber of commerce, 
upon request of the president of the Film! 
Board of Trade. or if the president of | 
the chamber of commerce fails to appoint 
then the iaayor or other chief executive 
of such city, appoints the exhibitor’s rep- 
resentatives. 

Failing all this, the exhibitor’s repre- 
sentatives are appointed by the president 
of the American Arbitration Associa- 
tion from among exhibitors operating 
theaters in the territory «wherein the 
board of arbitration is located. In case 
of a tie a majority of the members of 
the board of arbitration appoint a 
seventh arbitrator, or if unable to agree, 


attend a trade practice conference in 
New York City for the purpose of par- 
ticipating in deliberations relating to 
the elimination from the industry of any 
unfair methods of competition which 
may have been practiced. At this con- 
ference a resolution was passed, with 
only one dissenting vote, expressing the 
desire of all branches of the industry 
that a uniform exhibition contract be 
used, declaring the arbitration of dis- 
putes arising out of the contract to be 
a fair trade practice, and directing the 
immediate designation of a committee of 





hibition of these pictures. The business 


of solicitation is conducted by the branch] visions of the standard exhibition con-|and have entered into supplemental un-| arbitration clause. The findings, de 


nine to institute a study of the pro- 


eral distributors for the delivery of| the secretary of the board requests the 
films to be exhibited in accordance with| President of the chamber of commerce, 
a program laid out for more than a year|0r if there be none then the mayor or 
in advance, it will at once be seen that| Other chief executive of the city to ap- 
the exhibitor’s refusal to arbitrate will| point a seventh arbitrator, who shall’ 
immediately subject him to heavy de-|be neither a distributor nor an ex-; 
mands for security, which if not com-| hibitor, nor interested in the motion! 
plied with will result in the termination | picture business. 
of his entire supply of films for exhibi- The board of arbitration has power} 
tion in his theater, and probably result | to determine the dispute or controversy, 
in conditions under which he cannot con-| to make findings, to direct what shall | 
tinue in business. be done by either or both parties with' 

It is alleged in the petition that the| respect to the matter in dispute, and! 
members of the Film Boards of Trade| to fix the maximum amount, not ex- | 
|have gone beyond the requirements of | ceeding $500, which each distributor may 
the contracts and the arbitration rules| demand as security pursuant to’ ‘the 











such sum as in the judgment of such 
member or distributor shall be sufficient 
to protect such member or distributor in 
the performance of each contract with 
such exhibitor. 

It is provided that said sum shall not 
exceed the actual value of any print 
thereafter to be delivered under each 
such contract, plus the rental contracted 
to be paid therefor, and in no case shall 
exceed the maximum amount fixed by the 
board of arbitration. If the exhibitor 
fails to comply with any such demand the 
distributor is required, under the rules, 
upon the expiration of seven days, to 
suspend service under each of its con- 
tracts with the exhibitor until such ex- 
hibitor shall have furnished the security 
demanded or shall have complied with 
the decision of the arbitration board. 

If service shall have been thus. sus- 
pended for a period of 10 days, such con- 
tract, at the option of the distributor, 
may then be cancelled. No member or 
distributor having so suspended service 
shall thereafter resume service unless 
and until the exhibitor shall have fur- 
nished the security demanded or shall 
have complied with the decision of the 
arbitration board. 

Assuming the contracts and the system 
of compulsory arbitration to have been 
just and reasonable in operation, the fact 
that many exhibitors were not repre- 
sented in the conferences leading to 
their adoption cannot be disputed. 

One can hardly imagine a more di- 
rect restraint upon trade than an agree- 
ment between competitors in an open 
market not to trade except upon terms 
which they have fixed in advance. But 
it is argued that the terms of the stand- 





[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.] 
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livered to any of the leading New 
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YOU'LL Jike its taste... 
its results... its price... 
Listerine Tooth Paste, 25¢. 


LISTERINE 


ASTRINGENT 


So many women have written us enthusiastically about Listérine used as an 
astringent, that we feel duty bound to pass the suggestion on to you, Fur- 
thermore, beauty doctors and dermatologists fell us that Listerine is almost 
ideal for this purpose. Next time you use an astringent in connection with 
your toilette, give Listerine a trial. 

Note. how it closes pores, how it tends fo tighten sagging muscles and 
how wonderfully cool and smooth your skin feels after you have used it. 

You will find that it accomplishes results equal to those performed by 
special astringents costing from two to six times as much. Moreover, 
Listerine protects you against infection. Though gentle in action and heal- 
ing in effect, full strength Listerine kills even the stubborn Staphylococeus 
Aureus (pus) germ in 15 seconds. Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


Tell your husband 


It's great affer shaving. Doused on the skin 
full strength, if produces a delightful sensation 
of invigoration and coolness. And ends all 
smarting and burning. 


THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 
Kills 200,000,000 germs in 15 seconds 
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‘and Miller in combination with the ap- 


AuTHorIzep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 








Apparatus Composed | 
Of Old Parts Held to 


Show’ No Invention 





Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals Sustains Rejec- 
tion of Claims for Bed for 

-Use in Hospitals 





(Continued from Page 8.1 


‘ing arm and the other being carried by 


the rotary member.” 

And he states that this is found in 
Miller, where r’ is the arm, T the sta- 
tionarily mounted rotary member hav- 
ing at one end a screw, s’ is the nut fit- 
ting said screw, the nut being axially 
nonrotatable but horizontally pivoted to 
the lower end of the depending arm and 
the screw being carried by the rotary 
member T. 

We have used substantially the exact 
words of the brief of solicitor for the 
Commissioner of Patents, because they 
seem aptly to express the fact in a plain 
and easily understandable way. 

Under these facts we do not see how 
it can be held that applicant presents 
a patentable claim. He insists that to 
utilize the cited features of Smidt et al. 





plicable Bradley features, so as to meet 
his (appellant’s) claim, it would be nec- 
essary to make changes and modifica- 


’ tions sufficiently fundamental in charac- 


; ter to constitute patentable invention, 
and we are cited to numerous authorities. 


“ Some emphasis is placed upon the fact, 


' 


by way of argument, that the Smidt et 
al. and Miller patents, are both quite 
gid, the first being dated Mar. 28, 1876, 
and the second Mar. 22, 1887, This is | 
true, but we do not understand that mere 
age is a factor entitled to be considered. | 
They are not sufficiently old or unknown | 
as to classify them among lost arts. | 

Utility Recognized 

We have no doubt that applicant has | 
produced a useful mechanism by his 
combination or aggregation and one 
which is a commercial success. We have 
examined the authorities quoted from 
and cited in appellant’s briei—Line Ma- 
terial Company v..Brady Electric Mfg. 
Copyeny Fed. 48, 50; In re Clafcke, 
277 Fed. 603, 605; In re McClair, 16 Fed, 
(2nd), 351; Columbus Watch Co. v. Rob- 
bins, 64 Fed, 384 (6 C. C. A.); Frick 
Company v. Lindsay, 27 Fed. (2nd), 59 
and others. We have also examined that 
cited in oral argument, Hailes v. Van 
Wormer, 20 Wall 353, being U. S. 87. 

We do not find in these, however, any 
‘doctrine which we think may properly 
be applied to the claim of applicant so 
;as to grant the patent sought. It ap- 
‘pears to the Cotrt that applicant has 
‘done no more than evolve a mechanism 
‘by combining features selected from 
Sprior art which no néw result by 
«their conjointed functions, and such im- 
;provements in appearance and operation 
as have been achieved by their combina- 
tion is the result of mechanical skill and 
does not constitute invention. 


PusiisHed Witsovt ComMENT BY THE UNITED StAtTes Day 


Topical Survey 





The decision of the Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Patents is affirmed. 





Proceedings 
 —of the— 
Court of Claims 
—of the— 
United States 





October 17 
Present: Hon. Fenton W. Booth, Ch. J., 
and Hons. Samuel Jordan Graham and 
William R..Green, J. J. 
Admissions tc practice: 
Barnes, John. L. Erdall, Joseph J. Klein, 


Leonard S. 


and George W. Newgass. 

Case submitted without argument: F-8, 
Lester A. Webb; argued and submitted: 
F-198, Godfrey Updike, trustee; F-326, Sam 
Sanoff; F-319, Alpha Portland Cement Co.; 
H-134, E. F. Maneely, admr.; J-245, Edna J. 
Single; J-605, Robt. W. Miller. 

Law. Calendar 

18. K-49, John M. Manley et al., extrs. 
of Charles M. Manley, deceased. (Plea to 
jurisdiction,) _John Milton Jester, W. H. 
Bauer ' 

F-325, Mollohon Mfg. Co. (Defendant’s 
motion. for issuance of subpoena duces 
tecum.) G, E. H. Goodner, McClure Kelley. 

Trial Calendar 

26. F-329, Chicago & North Western Ry. 
Co. Britten & Gray, L. R. Mehlinger. 

27. H-225, Charles Chase Hoyt et al., 
trustees, etc. Frank J, Albus, C. R. Pollard. 

30. C-923, Carroll Electric Co. King & 
King, R. C. Williamson. 

31. H-278, The Cune Engineering Corp. 
Royal T. McKenna, R. C. Williamson, 

32, E-452, George A. Hamel & Co. L,. L. 
Hamby, G, H. Foster. 

33. F-152, Revolution Cotton Mills, a corp. 
Mark Eismer, C. R. Pollard. 


34, D-926, Edward A. Brown. Samuel T. 
Ansell, M. C. Masterson. 

35. E-325, Snare & Triest. CG. “a. 
DeKnight, W. W. Scott. 

36. H-41, Bert E. Nickerson, King & 


King. M. C. Masterson. 
37, H-402, The Ledger Co., Inc. 
P. Smith, G. H. Foster 


Army Orders 


Maj. Gen. Henry D. Todd Jr., U. 8, A., de- 
tailed as member of classification board to 
meét at Washington, D. C., to classify offi- 
cers under the provisions of an act of Con- 


gréss. 
Maj. Leuk B. Chandler, Inf., from Fort 
George G. Meade, Md., to Albany, N. Y 
Capt. Frederic B, Wieners, Inf., relieved 
from detail with Organized Reserves, Eighth 
Corps Area. 
1st Lt. Bernard Michael Doolin, A. C. Res., 
orders of Oct. 9 amended, effective Oct. 17. 
Capt. Harry A. Austin, Inf., par. 4, 8. 9p. 
232, revoked. . 
Capt. Harry Greene, M. A. C., from Wal- 


William 





ter Reed General Bosgstel Washington, D. 
C., to Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Capt. George W. Brent, C. A, fruia-Port 
Winfield Scott, Calif., to Manila, P. 1. 

1st Lt. Bernard T. Castor, A. C., par. 20, 
8. O. 173, aménded to assign him to March 
Field, Calif, 

1st Lt. Albert C. Wedemeyer, Inf., to duty 
at Manila, P. 1. 

Capt. Richard B. Gayle, Inf. from Wash- 
ington, D. C., to Manila, P. 1 

Capt. William A, ppenstein, Inf., from 
San Juan, Porto Rico, to Fort George 
Wright, Wash. 

Wrnt. Officer Charles B. Rickert, U. S. A., 
retired, resignation of commission accepted. 

Master Sergt. Patrick Mulkern, Inf., wil) 
he placed ‘upon the retired list at Fort Ad- 
ms, R. 1. 
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Topic 1—Industry: Food and Food Products 


By W. S. Frisbie, 


Chairman, Food Standards Committee, 
Department of Agriculture. 


HE Federal Food and Drugs Act 
contains no provisions defining 
food and food products. Further- 

more, it does not particularize in re- 
spect to those substances which, when 
added to foods, may be regarded as 
adulterants, except in the case of con- 
fectionery. 

Specifications, however, are laid 
down for certain drugs by reference 
to the standards of the United States 
Pharmacopoeia and the National For- 
mulary. Obviously, for intelligent en- 
forcement of such a comprehensive 
statute as this, certain accepted defi- 
nitions and standards for food prod- 
ucts become necessary. 

* * * 


It is evident that Congress antici- 
pated such a situation even before the 
passage of the Federal Food and Drugs 
Act itself. Beginning in the year 1902 
and for the ensuing four years there 
was included in the appropriation bill 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture an item authorizing the 
Secretary of Agriculture to appoint a 
committee on definitions and stand- 
ards, this committee to cooperate with 
the Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists. This association includes in 
its membership the State food chem- 
ists and other technical workers affili- 
ated with the departments enforcing 
State food laws or with institutions 
invest‘gating scientifically foods and 
food products. 

The original committee consisted of 
five members, all chemists, four se- 
lected from the State departments and 
the fifth from the Bureau of Chem- 
istry. This committee prepared a con- 
siderable number of definitions and 
standards which were subsequently 
adopted by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and published as the first official 


‘ list of food standards and definitions. 


*« * & 


AFTER the Federal Food and Drugs 

Act became effective, in Jaquary, 
1907, this committee ceased to func- 
tion so far as the promulgation of any 
official definitions and standards were 
concerned until 1914. At the meeting 
of the State food and drug commis- 
sioners held in Washington in 1913 a 
resolution was passed urging the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to recognize 


_ State officials on the committee. 


This request was made in view of 
the fact that at that time a very large 
number of States had enacted specific 
food laws, most of them paralleling 
the provisions of the Federal act in re- 
spect to adulteration and misbrand- 
ing, and it, therefore, seemed appro- 
priate in the interest of uniform en- 
forcement to have such representa- 
tives on this committee. 

* * * 

Accordingly, when the committee was 
reorganized in 1914, the Secretary ap- 
pointed three members who were the 
nominees of the Association of Dairy, 
Food, and Drug Officials; and three 
members each from the Association of 
Official Agricultural Chemists, and the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture formed the rest of the commit- 
tee. 

This tripartite organization of nine 
members has continued from 1914 to 
the present day except for the in- 
eyitable changes, in personnel. Dur- 
ing this period the committee has met 
at quite regular intervals two or three 
times a year and the meetings have 
as a rule been held in Washington. 

* * * 

HE functions of the committee are 
identical with those of the orig- 
inal committee for which Congress 
provided special appropriation, that is, 
to recommend to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture definitions and standards for 
food products designed to assist in the 
administration of Federal and State) 
food laws and to serve as a guide to 

the industry. 

At each meeting of the committee 
there ‘s considered a schedule of pro- 
osed definitions and standards for 
‘oods relating to new or hitherto un- 
defined products or in some instances 
to reyision of definitions already offi- 
cially adopted. In the case of a new 
definition the committee ascertains all 
the available information either on rec- 
ord as a result of previous investiga- 
tion or by independent investigation 
on the part of its members and fre- 
quently after consultation with repre- 
sentatives of the industry involved. 

a * os 

If the committee comes to a unani- 
mous agreement as to the phraseology 
and limitations for permissible varia- 
tions in composition, the proposed defi- 
nition is issued by the committee 
through the press and through indus- 
trial and technical food journals with 
the urgent invitation to all concerned, 
industry and pypblic alike, to submit 
to the committee criticism and com- 
ment. At the next session of the com- 
mittee ordinarily five months later, the 
proposed definition is again consid- 
ered together with all the comments 
and criticisms which have been re- 
ceived in the interim. If this com- 
ment is generally favorable, that is, 
that the proposed definition receives 
in general the support of the indus- 
try. involved and of the consuming 
public as well, this tentative draft is 
then submitted to the Secretary of 
Agriculture with a recommendation for 
its official adoptio: as a departmental 
definition and standard. 

If, on the contrary, the proposed 
definition has received much adverse 
criticism the committee again through 
the press and trate journals gives no- 
tice of a public hearing in Washing- 
ton and all interested, including the 
industry and food officials and the con- 
suming public, are invited to be pres- 


ent and state their views to the com- 
mittee. As a result of such public 
hearings, the committee generally re- 
ceives sufficient information to enable 
it to determine what if any modifica- 
tions in the proposal are necessary 
and to decide whether to submit the 
schedule with or without modifications 
to the Secretary of Agriculture for 
adoption or to postpone action pend- 
ing further consideration of the sub- 


ject. 


* * &* 


WHEN schedules are adopted by the 

Secretary of Agriculture and pub- 
lished in the Department bulletin 
they become the official administrative 
standards for foods and food products. 
That these so-called standards do not 
have the force and effect of law is 
evidenced not only by the text of the 
act itself but by decisions of the Fed- 
eral Courts. In order to plead a viola- 
tion of the Federal Food and Drugs 
Act it is necessary to show conclu- 
sively a violation of one of the funda- 
mental provisions with respect to adul- 
teration and misbranding. 

In such litigation, however, where 
the identity of a food or food product 
is involved, the departmental announce- 
ments are significant in that by the 
method of formulation they invariably 
represent what is understood to be 
good commercial practice and consumer 
understanding. It can generally be 
shown by competent testimony as to 
what may be accepted as the normal 
composition of a food product and that 
a food which materially differs from 
the official definition and standard 
would be regarded as sophisticated. 

* = * 

These standards furthermore have 
great significance so far as some of 
the State food laws are concerned. 
Approximately 18 of the State food 
laws automatically adopt the defini- 
tions and standards promulgated by 
the Secretary of Agriculture as the 
official definitions and standards for 
food under that law and any depart- 
ure from such standards is tantamount 
to a violation of the State act. 

Furthermore, most of the State laws 
provide that where definitions and 
standards are adopted by the enfore- 
ing department they shall confcrm, 
except where standards are otherwise 
provided, to those promulgated by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. The rea- 
son, therefore, that State food com- 
missioners desired representation on 
this body is clearly obvious. 

~ * * . 

FROM what has been said it is evi- 

dent that the committee must 
scrupulously avoid in its recommenda- 
tions to the Secretary, definitions and 
standards which may be adjudged 
strictly regulatory in effect. The com- 
mittee is purely an administrative ad- 
junct in the enforcement of the Fed- 
eral Food and Drugs Act and is not 
endowed with any functions of a legis- 
lative character. The committee is 
regarded as one whose duty it is to 
ascertain facts and from these facts 
through the judgment of its members 
to counsel the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. It can not be concerned officially 
with the merits of any particular food 
either natural or manufactured but 
must confine its efforts to establish- 
ing the identity of the particular arti- 
cle under consideration. 

That the committee has been se- 
lected with this in mind-may be at- 
tested by the fact that of the present 
nine members, the average individual 
experience, technically and adminis- 
tratively, in the food and drug field 
embraces a period of approximately 
20 years. 

7 ~ 

Whether the committee will continue 
to function as it has during the past 
15 years cannot be definitely forecast. 
At least two factors govern this—one 
is the disposition which Congress may 
evince in the future to specify in the 
text of the act itself standards and 
definitions for food products, and the 
other obviously is whether there will 
be the necessity for further definitions 
and standards under the act if it re- 
mains unamended. 

In connection with the latter, it may 
be stated that variations in the meth- 
ods of producing foods and refinements 
which are an accompaniment to manu- 
facturing processes are constantly 
making necessary revisions in existing 
definitions, particularly with respect to 
limitations and tolerances for impuri- 
ties. 


* 


* * 


THE intention of Congress to legis- 

late food standards has not been 
apparent in the 22 years of the act. 
During that time only one Federal 
standard for a food product has been 
eniacted—that passed in 1923 relating 
to butter. 

Some of the State legislatures have 
gone much farther in this field than 
has Congress but in spite of this there 
is evidenced at all times a real in- 
terest on the part of State officials in 
the work of the committee as shown 
not only by their comment on sched- 
ules under consideration. but in the 
almost uniform adoption of the stand- 
ards and definitions promulgated by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 


Last but not least the food indus- 
trfes are manifestly concerned with 
the adoption and promulgation of uni- 
form definitions and standards which 
will serve to simplify manufacturing 
and marketing operations in that there 
will be the same legal requirements 
in the individual States as there are 
for interstate and foreign commerce. 

Food manufacturers moreover are 
evincing an increasing interest in the 
adoption of such standards as will not 
only insure freedom from adulteration 
but which represent articles of such 
superior merit as to appeal to the pur- 
chasing public. 


In thia series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between divisions and bureaus irrespective of 
their place in the administrative organization. The twenty-seventh article, to 
be printed in the issue of Oct. 21, also will deal with “Food and Food Products” 
and is contributed by Edgar T. Wherry, principal chemist, Bureau of Chem- 
istry and Soils, Department of Agriculture. 
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| of wiring to carry it. 
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Electrical Progress 
Credited to Efforts 
Of Thomas A. Edison 


Multiple System of Distrib- 





ution Is. Described as/|#® 


Greater Invention Than 
Incandescent Light 





{Continued from Page 2.] 
has to have a return circuit, and to 
provide reasonable amounts of power to 
a number of lamps without using wires 
of unreasonable size the electricity must 


| be supplied at a relatively high pressure 
| or voltage. 


So Edison chose 110 volts, 
devised a dynamo-or generator to fur- 


\| Hawkes, Clarence. 
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New Books 


List supplied daily by the Library 
eign languages, official documents 


allenbeck, Wilbur C. Minneapolis churches 
and their comity problems. 129 p., illus. 
N. Y., Institute of social and religious 
research, 1929. 29-18993 
Bing, the story of a 
small dog’s love, by ... illustrated by 
Griswold Tyng. 220 p., illus. Boston, 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard co., 1929. 
29-19008 
Helm, Mrs. Kathryn E. The lure of divine 
love; or, Experiences and their lessons, 
selected from a half century or practical 
Christian living, including many miracles 
of divine healing (A book of personal 
testimony written as letters to a friend). 
607 p. Cincinnati, 0., Pub. for the author 
by God's Bible school and revivalist, 1929. 
29-18902 


nish a constant voltage and a system | Lewis, Harve Spencer. Rosicrucian princi- 


At the same time 


ples for the home and business. 
San Jose, Calif., AMORC, 1929. 


170 p. 
29-18992 


he set out to devise a lamp which could Lieder, Paul Robert, ed. British drama; 


be made of moderate size and used in 


| multiple on this voltage. 


As Mr. Edison himself says: “Over 
and above all these things, many other 
devices had to be invented and perfected, 
such as devices to prevent excessive cur- 
rents, proper switching gear, lamp hold- 
ers, chandeliers and all manner of de- 
tails that were necessary to make a com- 
plete system of electric lighting that 
could compete successfully with the gas 


system. Such was the Work to be done | Methodist Episcopal church, South. 


in the early part of 1878. The task was 
enormous, but we put our shoulders to 
the wheel, and in a year and a half we 
had a system of electric lighting that was 
a success. During this period I had up- 
ward of 100 energetic men working hard 
on all the details.” 


The thoroughness with which the job 
was done is proved by the fact that the 
first commercial installation ran suc- 
cessfully for 15 years before being re- 
placed by a more modern plant. This 
was on a steamer of the Oregon Railway 
and Navigation Co. and started opera- 
tion May 2, 1880. During the next two 
years over 150 other private plants were 
installed, and then came the historic 
Pearl Street Station in New York City, 
which started operation Sept. 4, 1882. 


Development Traced 


Considering the complexity of this un- 
dertaking, it is astonishing that a really 
successful central power station should 
have been put into operation within three 
years after the invention of the lamp it- 
self. I do not need to tell how the idea 
of cehtralized power production has 
spread in these 50 years, for the magni- 
tudes pass our comprehension. There are 
more than 19,000,000 homes in the United 
States using electric lamps, and last year 
577,000,000 lamps were made and sold in 
this country alone. According to the 
most recent reports of the Census Bu- 
reau 78 per cent of the power used in our 
manufacturing industries is electrical, a 
full 60 per cent of the total is furnished 
from central power plants, and every 
year sees these proportions increased. 
Ten billion dollars is already invested in 
power plants to serve the nublic, and 
their growth calls for a billion more each 
year. Translated into human terms, this 
growth means that more and more the 
hard labor of industry is being taken 
from men and pane upon machines, 
Our average workman of today controls 
and directs forces that represent the mus- 
cle power of 80 slaves, and we all reap 
the benefit in material wellbeing and a 
larger share of opportunity for “life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Edison’s original direct-current ma- 
chines have yielded their place to alter- 
nating current, and his 110-volt system 
has been supplemented by feeders at 
higher voltages until 220,000 is almost 
commonplace. Not merely do all the 
users of electricity in a city draw their 
power from a common network of wires 
fed by generators working in unison in 
a single station; often a whole district 
using power drawn from many sources 
is thus linked up; steam and water 
power work side by side. Yet in spite of 
the tremendous growth which has taken 
place, Edison’s basic idea of the multi- 
ple system has survived, or, more ex- 
actly, this idea is what made such growth 
possible. 


Renewed Recognition 

So, as I have said, this golden jubilee 
celebrates mych more than the mere in- 
vention of a lamp. It is a renewed 
recognition of the man whose genius 
more than any other has made our in- 
dustrial world what it is today. And 
since this man and his accomplishments 
appeal so much to the imagination of 
the world, we should know more of the 
real facts of his life. ; 

Of academic education Edison had 
practically none. His simple statement 
is that he “received some instruction 
from his mother,” but his training in 
scientific knowledge, while self-attained, 
has been thorough and broad. He has 
by no means despised academic leayn- 
ing; he has simply refused to be bound 
by its conventions and limitations. He 
is described as a voracious reader, a 
tireless experimenter, an indefatigable 
worker. His inventions have not been 
made by chance, but rather by pains- 
taking study and experiment coupled 
with a keen analysis of the practical 
values involved. As one of his close 
associates says: 

“Before launching into a new line of 
investigation he carefully considers what 
may be learned from past experience 
and what others have done along similar 
lines, although he does not then blindly 
follow their lead, but with original 
thought and untrammeled by precedent 
he seeks to open up new possibilities by 
research, and he does not shrink from 
exploring the most unpromising paths 
and put to test the most paradoxical 
alternatives.” 

In his 60 years of invention and devel- 
opment Edison has produced concrete 
results whose influence on the life and 
thought of the world we cannot yet com- 
prehend or evaluate. It is quite pos- 
sible, however, that in the long run his 
most important contribution has been the 
idea that a broad knowledge of facts 
and experimental research in their appli- 
eation are the most essential bases for 
industrial development. In the applica- 
tion of scientific research to industry he 
was a pioneer; ‘he industries he founded 
have followed his lead and have shown 
what may be accomplished by using sci- 
ence untrammeled either by academic 
traditions or industrial prejudices. The 
electric lamp is but one of many fruits 
of such research. Nevertheless its inven- 


tion and development may well be taken MacDonald, Lois. 


as a tvve, and op its anniversary we may 
fittingly pay tribute to its great inventor. 
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Bureau of Standards Journal of Research— 

Vol. 3, No. 4, October, 1929. Department 
Subscription price, $2.75 
per year, 29-26874-26877 


Granite Cutting—Bulletin No. 137, Trade 
Industrial Series No. 38. Issued by the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
Price, 50 cents, E29-266 

Teacher Training, 1926-1928—Bulletin, 1929, 
No. 17. Bureau of Education, Department 
of the Interior. Price, 10 cents. E29-265 


Soil Survey of Quitman County, Georgia— 
No. 1, Series, 1926. Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils, Department of Agriculture, in 
cooperation with the Georgia State Col- 
lege of Agriculture. Agr. 29-1415 

Soil Survey of Bradley County, Arkansas— 
No. 7, Series, 1925. Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils, Department of Agriculture, in 
cooperation with the Arkansas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. Agr. 29-1414 

Irrigated Crop Rotations in Southern Mon- 
a Bulletin No. 144, October 

9. 


of Commerce. 


Department of Agriculture. Price, 
10 cents. Agr. 29-1413 
The Blakemore Strawberry—Circular No. 
93, September, 1929. Department of Agri- 
culture. Agr. 29-1412 
Report of the Alaska Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations, 1928. Alaska Agricultural 
Experiment Stations under the supervi- 
sion of the Department of Agriculture. 
Price, 10 cents. (Agr. 6-1413) 
Metal-Mine Accidents in the United States: 
..1927—Bulletin 310, Bureau of Mines, De- 
Price, 15 cents. 
(13-35245) 
Federal Trade Commission Decisions—Vol- 
Published by the Commission. 
20-26411 
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Price, $2.25. 


Navy Orders 


Lt. Comdr. Donald W. Hamilton, to duty 
Asiatic Station. 

Lt. Comdr. Benjamin H. Lingo, det. U. 8. 
S. Galveston about Oct. to U. 8. 
Cleveland. 

Lt. Charles M. Abson, det. U. S. 8S. Lud- 
low; to Rec. Ship, San Francisco and upon 
expiration leave absence authorized report 
Rec. Sta., Hampton Rds., Va., for duty in- 
stead of Rec. Ship, San Francisco. 

Lt. Thomas J. Haffey, det. U. 8. 8S. Arkan- 
sas about Oct. 19; to U. S. S. Oglala. 

Lt. Kenneth C. Hawkins, det. all duty to 
resignation accepted effective Dec. 10, 1929. 

Lt. William P. Hepburn, det. U. S. 3. 
Trenton; to Navy Yard, N. Y. 

Lt. John R. McKean, det. U. 8S. S. Rige!}; 
to U. S. S. Nitro. 

Lt. John H. Thomas, det. U. S. S. Sapelo 
about Jan. 29; to Navy Yard, Phila., Pa. 

Lt. Haskell C. Todd, det. U. 8. 8. Cleve- 
land about Nov. 1; to U. S. S. Texas. 

Lt. Paul H. Wiedorn, det. U. 8S. 8. S-20 
about Oct. 10; to U. 8S. 8. S-15. 

Lt.. (jg) Robert A. MacKerracher, det. 
U. 8. 8. S-15 about Oct. 10; to U.S. S. 8-20. 

Lt. (jg) Neville L. McDowell, det. U. 8. 
S. Richmond about Oct. 12; to U. S. 8. 
Sacramento, 

Ensign Carl L. Steiner, det. U. S. S. Texas 
chest Oct. 8; to Naval Academy for temp. 
uty. 

Lt. Comdr. Jack H. Harrison (M. C.), det. 
U. 8S, S. Wright; to Navy Retg. Sta., Ral- 
éigh, N. C. : 

t. Samuel H, White (M. C.), det. Navy 
Retg. Sta., Raleigh, 
Sta., Charlotte, N. C 

Lt. Frank P. Delahanty (S. C.), det. Navy 
Betion Puctan maeenee, New York, N. Y,, 
about Dec. 31; to Nav. Supply Depot, New 
York, N. Y. 7 . 

Lt. Webster Gross (S. C.), det. Navy 
Yard, Norfolk, Va.; to Navy Yard, Norfolk, 
Va., for duty as Off. in Chg., Commissary 
Store. 

Lt. William E. Tripp (8. C.), det. Navy 
Yard, Norfolk, Va., about Nov. 20 to U. §. S. 
Wright. 

Mach. Fred L. Kent, to duty U. 8. S. Cin- 
cagetl; anes Cod, 38 

. Gun, James ney, det. Nav. Ammun. 
Depot, Kuahua, T. H.; to U. 8S. S. Colorado. 
Ors. Mar. 23 & desp. mod. Apr. 18 revoked. 

Ch. Gun. William E, Perschbach, to duty 
U. 8. S. Dobbin. 

_ Ch, Rad. El. Allen J. Gahagan, det. Off. 
in Chg., Nav. Rad. Sta., San Juan, P. R. 
about Oct. 17; to U. S. S. Whitney. 

Rad. El. Chester E. Schneider, det. U. S. 
S. Rochester; to Ree. Sta., Puget Sound, 
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N. C.; to Marine Retg. 
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Effect of Sun Rays 
And Light Waves on — 
Human Body Studied 


Aid in Treating Human Ail- 
ments Sought in Ex- 
periments Conducted by 
Smithsonian Institution 








[Continued from Page 2.] 
evaporating ocean water it quenches 
By 


clouds it prevents the night temperatures 
from going so low as, to extinguish life. 


By a most curious balance of the ef- 
fects of certain invisible ultra-violet sun 
rays we just escape disaster. The oxy- 
gen of the higher atmosphere is in part 
changed into ozone by them. All of the 
ozone exists more than 25 miles above 
the surface of the earth. If it were all 
brought down to the surface it would 
make a gaseous layer only as thick as a 
sheet of cardboard. Yet if it were ab- 
sent our eyes would be blinded and our 
skin scalded by certain invisible ultra- 
violet sun rays which this gas totally 
absorbs. On the other hand, if ozone 
absorbed sun rays just a tiny bit farther 
toward the visible spectrum than it does, 
we should lose those ultra-violet rays 
which are indispensable to prevent the 
disease called rickets. I think this bal- 
ance of effect by which we escape both 
the Scylla of blindness and the Charyb- 
dis of rickets is one of the most extraor- 
dinary things I know of. + 

A few days ago Dr. Price, of Cleveland, 
greatly interested the dentists’ conven- 
tion at Washington by some charts tend- 
ing to show that vitamin D, which is 
principally found in milk and butter, has 
a maximum percentage in the dairy prod- 
ucts of June to October in the north tem- 
perate zone and is much reduced in those 
of other months. This vitamin is essen- 
tial to a proper supply of calcium in bod- 
ily functions and particularly to preserve 
the teeth from decay and disease. Dr. 
Price showed charts which indicate that 
lack of calcium-supplying food in the 
months when vitamin D is so scanty in 
dairy products leads to the running down 
of human vitality and increases sickness 
and mortality, culminating in March. 
He maintains that it is not Winter as a 
cold period, but Winter as the cause of 
depletion of vitamin D, which leads to 
sizkness, and that if the dairy products 
of Summer, which contain these sub- 
stances produced under the vivifying 
sun are preserved and eaten during 
Winter it is unnecessary to go to Florida 
or Southern California, except for 
pleasure. 


Ultra-violet rays of wave length less 
than 3,050 angstroms are curative of 
rickets, as we have said. Ordinary win- 
dow glass. excludes them, which is the 
reason why special ultra-violet glasses 
are now made. However, so little light 
comes deep into a room, unless in di- 
rect sunbeams, that the transparent 
glasses are of little value unless the 
patient is close up to the window. Some 
of the fats and oils otherwise useless 
are rendered curative of rickets if rayed 
upon by these ultra-violet rays. It has 
been observed, indeed, that to ray one 
part of an animal will activate the fats 
and oils of this class throughout his sys- 
tem. Cod-liver oil is the standard rickets 
medicine, but whether the cod would 
develop the right kind of a liver if he 
was kept under window glass I do not 
recollect to have heard. 


In recent years sanitariums have mul- 
tiplied whose emphasis is laid on ray- 
therapy. Uitra-violet and infra-red ray- 
ing apparatus are marketed to supple- 
ment solar radiation. Although great 
improvement in many cases has arisen 
from ray-therapy, the subject is far from 
having that precise experimental basis 
that is needed. It is, indeed, almost 
as empirical as the old herb doctor’s 
practice. Some conservative medical 
men express doubt whether it is so much 
the rays as rest, air, good food, regular 
life that lead to the improvement, noted. 
Also some doubt if ray cures are perma- 
nent. 


We hope at the Smithsonian to be 
able, after we get our plant experiments 
well along, to cooperate in the effort 
which is beginning in several laboratories 
to make fundamental studies in this 
field. In other words, we hope to hasten 
the time when, the other variables bein 
controlled, science will determine whic 
rays, in what intensities and dosages, 
are surely useful to cure certain dis- 
eases. We have preferred to take up 
the plant problem first, because, so far 
as we know, plants do not get mad or 
worried or receive bad news or stay out 
too late eating indigestible food. Hence 
the variables to be controlled with them 
are, as we believe, mostly obvious ones, 
and at least not so obscure as in the 
case of human diseases. 
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Views Are Given 
On Shipping Laws 
For Philippines 
Senate Hearing Conducted to 
Determine Feasibility of 


Extending American Reg- 
ulations to Islands 














[Continued from Page 1.] | 
trade relations with the United States,” 
Mr. Osias declared. 

The subcommittee holding the hearings | 
is composed of Senator Johnson (Rep.), | 
of California, chairman; Senator Pat- | 
terson (Rep.), of Missouri; Senator Van- 
denberg; Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of | 
Florida, and Senator Ransdell (Dem.), | 
of Louisiana. | 

At the conclusion of the hearing, Oct. | 
18, Chairman Johnson announced _ the | 
next session would be held Oct. 22 at 
10 a. m. 

Senator Vandenberg’s resolution, un- | 
der which the committee is holding the 
hearings, follows in full text: | 

Whereas the United States Shipping | 
Board on Jan. 30, 1922, recommended to} 
the President of the United States that the 
coastwise shipping laws of the United 
States be extended to the Philippine Islands 
as provided in section 21 of the merchant | 
marine act of 1920; and 

Whereas this action never has been | 
taken, although the recommendation never 
has been withdrawn; and 

Whereas the failure to establish this 
maritime equality for all territory under 
the American flag results in a heavy trans- 
portation differential in favor of commodi- 
ties coming from the Philippine Islands to 
the United States Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Commerce Committee 
is instructed to investigate the premises 
set forth in this resolution and report to 
the Senate whether it is sound public pol- 
icy, consistent with economic justice for 
all concerned, to extend the coastwise laws 
of the United States to the Philippine 
Islands pending the ultimate independence 
of these islands. 

Research Director Gives Testimony 

Following Mr. O’Connor, who was the 
first witness Oct. 18, Alfred H. Haag, 
director of the Bureau of Research of the 
Shipping Board, took the stand. 

Mr. Haag said that last year American 
vessels transported to and from the Phil- 
ippines and the United States 1,500,000 
tons of cargo in 127 ships, which, he 
said, represented 60 per cent of the 
Philippine-United States traffic. 

He took up the question of the suffi- 
ciency of vessels flying the American | 
flag if foreign ships should be eliminated 
from the trade. He said there were 
enough } 
at the ilippines every five days if 
each ship should make the round trip 
every three months. 
their ecargo-carrying capacity could be 
devoted exclusively to the Philippine 
trade, Mr. Haag declared. 

Rate Increases Uncertain 


Mr. Haag said it was a “guess” 
whether freight rates would be increased 
if the laws were extended. He said there 
are ships at present engaged in the 
coastal trade which would be available 
for the island trade. This increase in 
the number of ships plying between the 
islands and the United States might pro- 
vide competition which would reduce 
rates, he said. 

“Isn’t the loss of American shipping 
now due to foreign competition?” asked | 
Mr. Vandenberg. “Yes,” Mr. Haag re- 
plied. 

“Won’t American ships try to operate 
at a reasonable profit if foreign ships 
are taken from the Philippine trade and 
won’t that force the rates to go up?” 

“That’s very plausible, but the com- 





| 


petition of American ships might upset |]) 


that.” 

Mr. Haag added that he thought it | 
“probable” that the rates would go up| 
if the laws were extended, but said he | 
could not say “certainly.” 


Traffic Director Gives Views 





The next witness was John Nicholson, | || 


director of the Bureau of Traffic of the| 
Shipping Board. He stated that what | 
the Shipping Board has done in the past | 
with respect to merchant marine policy | 
has been in response to mandates of 
Congress. 

He declared the Vandenberg resolution 
opens a new question of policy and that 
“it is for the Board to obey the law” if 
Congress decides to change its policy. 

He said some of the things to be con- 
sidered by Congress in the formulation 
of its policy in connection with extension 
of the coastwise laws were: 

1. Would the law act as a tariff against 
the islands? 

2. Would the law result in diversion of 
Philippine traffic from Pacific coast 
~~ of the United States to Vancouver, 


Vancouver Situation Described 


He declared that Vanvouver is now en- 
joying an “immense proportion” of the 
trade moving in and out of the United 
States from and to the Orient. He said 
60 per cent of the traffic of that port is 
composed of goods coming into or going 
from the United States. 

One reason for that situation, he said, 
was a rule of the Canadian railroads 
which provides that if steamship lines 
entering Vancouver wish to share in the 
outbound traffic from that port they must 
deliver their inbound cargoes there. 

He said it was “amazing” that America 
would permit goods ultimately destined 
to the United States to be imported 
through Canadian ports and to enter the 
United States via any inland gateway 
instead of being brought into this coun- 
try at a seacoast gateway. 

Canada, he declared, will not permit 
goods imported through American ports 
to be brought into that country, except | 
under a tariff prejudicial to the goods. | 

Calls Increased Rates Probable 

An increase of ocean freight rates 
would not necessarily follow an exten- 
sion of the coastwise laws to the Phil- 
ippines, he said. 

Upon questioning by Mr. Vandenberg 
he said the rates “probably” would in- 
crease, but said that superior loading 
or other facilities might overcome that. 
Speaking generally, he ‘said, higher rates 
were needed to operate American ships 
than to operate foreign vessels. 

“Wouldn't foreign vessels take cargoes | 
to Vancouver if our rates went up?”| 
Senator Fletcher asked. “Yes,” the wit- 
ness replied. 

The witness said it was “wholly prob- 





merican ships to make a call |; 


Fifty per cent of | } 


| at the expense of the islands. 
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for year in which income was earned. 


Board of Tax Appeals rules statut 
gives it jurisdiction over 
sessed for year 1917. 
buck & Co. v. Commissioner.) 
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New York beginning Oct. 28. 
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Motion Pictures 


| in contract 
distribution is illegal. 


Postal Service 





fort-on-Main, reports. 


establishment of route between Wash 
ington and Los Angeles. 


Post Office Department says owner 


rental of vehicles. 


Radio 


channels, Radio Commission is told. 


Distribution 


Aviation 


| safeguard public, Department of Com 
; merce states. 


Mexico City, says Consular report. 


California mountains, 
“Graf Zeppelin,” named 
Pass,” according to War Department. 


Page 2, Col. 7 
| Aircraft manufacturers urged to aid 


in Federal surveys of industry. 


Page 1, Col. 4 
New peace-time record in hours of 


flying for month was set in August a 
Kelly Field. 


recent airplane accidents ‘ 


Page 3, Col. 5 


Exporting and Importing 
British trade in iron and steel prod 


cording to Department of Commerce. 
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a Summary of Al 


Bureau of Internal Revenue rules de- 
income for additional 
State tax assessment may be taken only 


Page 4, Col. 3 


deficiency as- 
(Sears, Roe- 


Board of Tax Appeals announces cir- 
cuit hearings in tax cases to be held in | 
Page 4, Col. 4 


Receipts from income taxes during 
third quarter show gain of $98,500,000, 


ding to Bureau of Internal Reve- 
a Page 1, Col. 5 


Revenue an- 


nounces awards in adjustment of tax 


Decisions of the Board of Tax Ap- 
Page 4 


See special index and digest of tax 


District court finds use of coercion | 
affecting motion-picture 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Competition both in passenger and 
freight transportation by the German 
railway and ovostal services will be 
eliminated ky agreement made by the 
systems, Consul Edward A. Don, Frank- | 
Page, 6, Col. 7 


Rate of 60 cents per 1,000 miles for 
carrying air mail is submitted to Post 
Office Department with application for 


| ship of trucks is more economical than 
Page 1, Col. 6} 


Increase in demand by foreign mar- | 
kets for radios is shown in eight months’ 

| survey by Department of Commerce and 
| also in sales of electrical refrigerators. 


Page 1, Col. 2} Divergent views as to feasibility of 
Mountainous districts. have been| extending maritime equality to Philip- 
“found to limit range of radio broad-| P!nes, expressed before Senate Com- 


casts, permitting multiple use of same 


Page 3, Col. 7| by Shipping Board. 


Proper management of airports nec- 
essary to protect investment and to 
Page 1, Col. 2 
| Mexican association of aeronautics 
| plans airplane exhibit for Dec. 10-16 
| to be observed as aviation week in 

Page 2, Col. 1; markets of world surveyed by Depart- 


Low altitude air route through the 
used by the 
“Eckener 


Page 3, Col. 3 


Resolution introduced in Senate asks 
Department of Commerce for data on 


ucts showed decline in September, ac- 
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Department of Agriculture urges ex- 
porters of fruit to keep in touch with 
foreign market conditions. Page 1, Col. 3 


Railroads 


Interstate Commerce Commission au- 
thorizes New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis Road to acquire a 99-year lease 
control of Northern Ohio Food Ter- 
minal and railway yard at Cleveland. 

Page 6, Col. 5 


Transit regulations and practices of 
New York Central and Lehigh Valley 
railroads applied to carload shipments 
of grain milled in transit at Cong 
N. Y., found to be unreasonable by In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. ° 

Page 6, Col. 3 


Investment in road and equipment of 
Atlanta,: Birmingham & Coast Rail- 
road is determined by Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to be $9,261,043.87. 

Page 6, Col. 3 

Competition both In passenger and 
freight transportation by the German 
railway and postal services will be 
eliminated by agreement made by the 
systems, Consul Edward A. Don, Frank- 
fort-on-Main, reports. Page 6, Col. 7 


Rates on ex-river bituminous coal 
from Conway and Colona, Pa., to 
Youngstown, Ohio, found to be unjus- 
tified in proposed report to Interstate 
Commerce Commission by Examiner 
George M. Curtis. Page 6, Col. 4 


Manila & Southwestern Railway asks 
authority to abandon six-mile line of 
road between Lunsford, Ark., and Her- 
man, Ark., according to application 
filed with Interstate Commerce Com- 
} mission. Page 6, Col. 4 

Eastern New York Utilities Corpora- 
tion asks Interstate Commerce Com- 
| mission if it has jurisdiction to approve 
abandonment of 35 miles of interurban 
electric railroad between Hudson and 
| Rensselaer, N. Y. Page 6, Col. 5 


e) 


1 


2 


Page 1, Col. 1! New York Central authorized to as- | 
1 


| sume liability for $10,200,000 of equip- 
| ment trust certificates. Page 6, Col. 2| 
| Calendar of the Interstate Commerce | 
| Commission. Page 6) 
Rate complaints filed with the In- 
| terstate Commerce Commission. 


Page 6 | 
Shipping 








| mittee on Commerce, Page 1, Col. 5 | 


Rate conference agreements approved 
Page 6, Col. 1! 


‘Executive 
Mana gement 


Business Conditions 


Dollar volume of business as meas- 
ured by check payments, made public 
by Commerce Department. 

Page 7, Col. 5 


Business and financial conditions in | 


Page 5, Col. 6! 


Decisions Affecting 
Business 


Supreme Court holds use of coercion | 
| to secure adherence to uniform con- | 
| tract for distribution of motion pic- 
| tures is illegal. (United States v. Para- | 
mount Famous Lasky Corp. et al.) | 

Page 8, Col. 1 


District court finds use of coercion 
in contract affecting motion-picture | 
| distribution is illegal. Page 1, Col. 2 


Proceedings of the Court of Claims 
| of the United States. Page 9 | 


Supreme Court to begin hearing ar- | 
guments Oct. 21. Page 1, Col. 4 
See special index and digest of latest | 


ment of Commerce. 


t 





Patents 


Mechanism evolved by combining fea- 
tures selected from prior art patents 
and producing no new result is merely 
result of mechanical skill and not in- 
vention Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals holds in rejecting claims for 
a patent on hospital bed. 

Page 8, Col. 6 


Journal of the United States Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeals. 
Page 4 


Tariff 


C. L. Eyanson, tariff specialist, testi- 
fies at hearing in Senate investigation 
of lobby activities, explains his em- 
ployment as advisor by Senator Bing- 
ham. Page 1, Col. 1! 


Senate agrees to vote, Oct. 19, on 
export debenture plan of farm relief as 
amendment to tariff bill, 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Journal of the United States Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeals. 

Page 4 





Finanee 
Banks and Banking 


Treasury Department expects banks 
will be able to discontinue issue of 
large-size currency by Jan. 1. 

Page 1, Col. 6 


Corporation Finance 
See Distribution, Railroads. 


Government Finance 


Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. Page 7} 


International Finance 


Foreign exchange rates on the New 
York market. Page 7 


Production 


Agricultural and Food 
Products 


Flue-cured tobacco prospects are bet- 
ter than a month ago, but favorable 
quality and demand are offset by an in- 
dicated production of 11,000,000 pounds | 
larger than last year’s crop, the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics states. 

Page 1, Col. 3 


Food and Food Products—an article 
by W. S. Frisbie, chairman, food stand- 
ards committee, Department of Agricul- | 
ture, discussing the establishment of | 
food products standards. Page 9 


Increase in prices for apples as sea- 
son advances forecast by agricultural 
economist of Department of Agricul- 
ture. Page 5, Col. 1 


Reclamation Service favors construc- 
tion of storage dams on Rio Grande 
River to meet private needs for irriga- 
tion. Page 7, Col. 7 


Cotton fabrics suitable for small 
bags designed for retailing of farm 
goods are being tested, according to 
Department of Agriculture. 

Page 1, Col. 3 


Bureau of Chemistry and Soils is- 
sues results of a soil survey of Brad- 
ley County, Ark. Page 9, Col. 6 


Agriculture Department issues a bul- 
letin on irrigated crop rotations in 
southern Montana. Page 9, Col. 6 


_ Decline in wheat acreage is indicated 
in. Australia, according to Department 
of Agriculture. Page 5, Col. 4 


Chemicals and Allied 
Products 
__Principal source of manganese diox- 
ide, Philipsburg Mont., described by 


Geological Survey in report to Interior | 
Department. Page 5, Col. 5) 














Federal court decisions on page 8. 
See Accounting, Taxation. 








ery ‘f several potash minerals in 


Geological Survey announces discov- 
Texas, Page 2, Col. 1| 


lematical” whether any economic benefit | our islands will increase rates; will be| maximum and minimum thermometers 


would accrue to the islands from an ex- 
tension. He said the greatest benefit 
would be to American shipping. 

Senator Johnson read into the record a | 
letter dated Oct. 16, 1929, to Senator | 
Jones (Rep.), of Washington, chairman 
of the Commerce Committee, from 
Charles S. Haight, of New York, for- 
merly connected with the International 


Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Haight op-|¢omplimented him on the able presenta- | &bout $800. 
posed extension of the laws, citing, prin-' tion of his case. Mr. Vandenberg said it | which eliminates all graphic records, can 
f retaliation by) had more than ever convinced him that! be purchased for about $350. The mini- 
'the Filipinos were “able to speak for |™um requirements for simple instru- 


cipally, the danger o 
Great Britain. 
“Is British retaliation a serious menace | 


| if we extend these laws?” Senator Rans- 


dell asked Mr. Nicholson, 

“No, because London no longer rules, 
Britain,” the witness replied. ‘“Exten-! 
sion of the laws actually would benefit | 
Canada.” | 

He pointed out that Great Britain 
always has desired the total abolition of | 
all coastwise laws, because that country 
has virtually no coastwise shipping. 

Senator Vandenberg asked why the 
United States should allow the Philip- 
pines a preferential rate by permitting 
them the benefit o* foreign bottoms for 
shipping their cargo when the islands 
have the benefit of free entry of their 
goods into this country. 

“T don’t think we should confuse these 
rates with the tariff,” Mr. Nicholson re- 
plied. “The Philippines are so far away 
that the rates actually are not prefer- 
ential.” 

Philippines’ Stand Set Forth 


Mr. Osias then took the stand. The 
Philippines are “unalterably opposed” 
to extension of the laws, he declared. 
He said his people are in sympathy with 
the building up of an American mer- 
chant marine, but did not believe it was 
the intent of the United States to do it 


He said extension was not neessary 
for the proper growth of Amerian ship- 
ping in that part of the world. During 
the last 10 years American ships have 
made the greatest increase of tonnage of 
ships of all nations in the Philippine 
trade, he said. 

Extention of the laws would be harm- 
ful rather ‘han beneficial, he declared. 
He introduced tables showing the in- 


averse to Philippine trade and commerce | 
and will tend to prevent development of | 
Manila as a port, because of the proxim- | 
ity of Hong Kong and other free ports,” 
Mr. Osias declared. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Osias’ re- | 
marks Senators Vandenberg and Fletcher 


themselves.” 





Proper Management 
Of Airports Stressed 





Able Administration Needed to| 
Protect Investment 





[Continued from Page 4.) 
be prepared to furnish information about 
the weather. Improvements in meteoro- ' 
logical service is as much a part of the | 
program for increasing the safety of fly- 
ing as improved planes and engines, 
lighted airways and multiplied airports. 

Weather information is available from 
several different sources: 

1, From observations taken at the air- 
port.—Minimum information should in- 
clude (a) height of the ceiling; (b) wind 
direction and velocity; (c) temperature 
and (d) barometric pressure. 

These may be obtained by the instal- 
lation of instruments giving a graphic 
record for future reference or simple in- 
struments for visual observations. For 
the very large airport the first may be 
preferable, but for the majority of air- 
ports the simple instruments will satis- 
factorily meet the requirements. In ad- 
dition to the information listed above, a 
record of the humidity, maximum and 
minimum temperatures, and rainfall is 
desirable but not necessary, 

Complete standardized equipment for 
large airports, consisting of wind direc- 








crease in Philippine imports and exports 
under the present system. 
“Extension of the coastwise laws to 


tion and velocity apparatus, a barograph, 
la hygrograph, a thermograph, rain gage, 
| mercurial barometer, sling psychrometer, 


and a standard thermometer, giving “4 
complete graphic record at, all times can 
be purchased for about $2,000. 

Smaller equipment without the hygro- | 
graph or mercurial barometer, but with | 
the nongraphic wind direction and ve- 
locity apparatus, can be purchased for | 
Still smaller equipment, | 


ments necessitating visual observation 
will cost about $150. 


To the foregoing quoted prices must 


be added the cost of a ceiling projector | 


and an alidade. Different size projec- 
tors are available but the type usually 
recommended is the 14-inch ceiling pro- 
jector. An alidade can be of material 





Metals and Their 
Products 


British trade in iron and steel prod- | 


ucts showed decline in September, ac- 
cording to Department of Comnierce. 
Page 3, Col. 3 
Power, Heat, Light, Fuel 
Senator Frazier, of North Dakota, 


secretary of the Power Commission, 


; F. E. Bonner, calling attention to “a 
most unusual proceeding” in a tenta-| 


tive decision for a lease for a power 
site. Mr, Bonner, in an oral statement, 
states it is usual practice. 

Page 7, Col. 1 
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Service and 
Personnel 


Education 
President Hoover on behalf of him- 
self and associates, disclaims approval 
for architect’s inscription for library at 
University of Louvain. Page 1, Col. 7 
Education of children in rural sec- 


i ests, ac- 
' has addressed letter to the executive] tions retarded by work at harvests, 


i Children’s Bureau. 
cording to i eee Fd. 
Office of Education issues a bulletin 

ining, 1926-1928. 
on teacher training oe 0 Gil. 
New books received by the Library 
of Congress. _ Page 9 
Government books and publications. 


Full text of address by Dr. E. c.| 
Crittenden, Department of Commerce, | 
describing Edison’s achievement in con- | 


; Page 9 
Foreign Relations 


Restraint Imposed 
By Film Contract 
Held to Be Illegal 


Anti-trust Act Violated by 
Combination of Motion 
Picture Industry, District 
Court Rules 








[Continued from Page 8.] 
ard exhibition contract were not unfair 
or unreasonable; that the system of com- 
pulsory arbitration has been of great 
advantage to exhibitors and distributors 
| alike, and therefore that the agreement 
| of the distributors to use only this form 
| of contract in all their dealings, and to 
enforce its arbitration clauses by col- 
lectively refusing to deal with any ex- 
hibitor who fails to comply with them, 


| trolling current as far greater than 
his invention of the incandescent light. | 


Page 2, Col. 5 
Standardization and 
Simplified Practice 


Conference to be held by trunk and 
suit-case manufacturers on reduction of 
number of varieties and sizes of prod- 
ucts, Page 5, Col. 6 


Mimeographed summaries of the vari- 
ous simplified practice programs in ef- 
fect are made available free by Bureau 
of Standards. Page 5; Col. 6 


Textiles and Their 
Products 


Department: of Agriculture reports 
decreased consumption of American 
cotton and increased use of low-priced 
Indian cotton in cotton mills of Conti- 
nental Europe. Page 1, Col. 5 


Cotton fabrics suitable for small 


| 


Secretary Stimson will act as head 
of American delegation’ to London 
naval conference, according to White 
House announcement. Page 1, Col. 7 


General 

National Park Service, Department 
of the Interior, in report describes 
ruins in the Aztec Ruins National Mon- 
ument in New Mexico. Page 2, Col. 4 

Artistic life of Eskimos has degen- 
erated in last 500 years, ethnologist 
of Smithsonian Institution says on 
basis of discoveries of ancient imple- 
ments in Alaska. Page 2, Col. 3 

Full text of statement by Smithso- 
nian Institution on experiments being 
conducted to determine effect of light 
and sun rays on human body and other 
forms of life. Page 2, Col. 2 

C. L. Eyanson, tariff specialist, tes- 
tifies at hearing in Senate investigation 
of lobby activities, explains his em- 
ployment as advisor by Senator Bing- 
ham. Page 1, Col. 1 


President appoints 13 members of 


bags designed for retailing of farm; Commision on Conservation and Admin- 


goods are being tested, according to 
Department of Agriculture. 
Page 1, Col. 3 


istration of Public Domain. 
. " Page 1, Col. 6 


Plans for dedication of statue to 


found to be suitable for use in rayon, 
according to Bureau of Standards. 


Purchasing 


| the public at $2 per year. 


Alpha-cellulose made from sugar cane 





Page 3, Col. 6 





| 
Production Statistics | 


Flue-cured tobacco prospects are bet- | 
ter than a month ago, but favorable 
quality and demand are offset by an in- 
dicated production of 11,000,000 ee | 
larger than last year’s crop, the Bureau | 
of Agricultural Economics states. | 

Page 1, Col. 3; 


Selling and 
M. arketing 


Consumption 


Department of Agriculture reports 
decreased consumption of American 
cotton and increased use of, low-priced 
Indian cotton in cotton mills of Conti- 
nental Europe. Page 1, Col. 5 


Foreign Markets 


Increase in demand by foreign mar- 
kets for radios is shown in eight months’ 
survey by Department of Commerce and 
also in sales of electrical refrigerators 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Department of Agriculture urges ex- 


porters of fruit to keep in touch with 
foreign market conditions. Page 1, Col. 3 


Trade Practices 


Trade commisioner reports that on 
the division of opinion of retailers on} 
the merits of resale price manufacture, 
the greater number of advocates is 
offset by the business and financial im- 
portance of the opposition. 





Page 3, Col. 7| mittee on Commerce. 





weather conditions in the vicinity of re- 
porting stations and a forecast of future 
weather. These maps are available to 
A larger map, 
issued exclusively from Washington, costs 
$2.50 per year and contains weather in- 


| formation on the country at large. Both 


of these maps contain valuable informa- | 


can be seen by all pilots. 
Radio Broadcasts 
Will Furnish Reports 

The information contained in the maps, 
and the general forecasts for the area, 
are available at the first-order stations | 
early each morning. If the station does 











assistance, as it affords a reading of the 
ceiling height without the necessity of 
pacing off the distance from the beam 
source (which is set at a 45-degree angle 
to the horizontal) to the point directly 
below where the beam strikes the clouds. 
_ When an alidade is employed, the ceil- 
ing projector is generally set up at a 
distance of 500 feet from the observa- 
tion point at an angle of 63 degrees 26 
minutes with the horizon and switched on 
and off by remote control. A sight to 
the spot where the beam interesects the 
cloud is taken along a pointer and the 
resulting angle is translated direct] 
into the feet on the alidade itself. | Ceil- 
ing heights can be accurately determined 
in the fraction of a minute with this 
method and’ from a_ protected spot. 
Alidade and ceiling projector cost $150 
to $200. 


It is also important that the height 
of the ceiling be known during the day 
as well as night. Results of tests con- 
ducted by the Weather Bureau indicate 
that toy balloons inflated with hydrogen 
work out very well for this purpose. The 
rate of ascent is known, and by determin- 
ing with a stop watch the time elapsing 
between release of the balloon and its 
disappearance in the ‘clouds, the height 
of the éeiling can be computed, 

2. Daily map service from first-order 
Weather Bureau statfons.—Many of the 
forty-odd United States Weather Bureau 
first-order stations issue daily weather 
maps which give a graphic record of 


ey 


|not publish a map, or if arrangements | 
cannot be made to have the map placed j 
on the airport bulletin board promptly | 


after its issuance, the local officials of the | 
Weather Bureau should be consulted to | 
determine what special arrangements for | 
obtaining the information can be made. 

3. From adjacent airports.—Arrange- 
ments can be,made with neighboring air- 
ports to receive periodic reports of 
weather conditions at these other points. 

4. From weather control stations on, 
the civil airways.—These gontrol stations 
collect and classify weather information 
from various points on the established 
civil airways, and this information is 
available to adjacent airports even 
though they do not happen to be situated 
on the airway itself. Frequent broad- 
casts by radio will be made from these 
control points, and the airport should be 
equipped with radio apparatus, including 
a loud speaker, adequate to receive the 
broadcasts and some system of tabulat- 
ing and posting the information worked 
out, 

5. From upper air stations.—Upper air 
data are available from any one of the 
42 upper air stations maintained by the 
United States Weather Bureau. These 
stations are located at first-order 
Weather Bureau stations, or at airways 
control stations, and the. information is 
part of their regular reports. 

A bulletin containing a list of first- 
order Weather Bureau stations and up- 
per aid stations is available on request 
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Henry Clay in Venezuela discussed with 
Mr. Stimson. 


of Justice for purchasers of 
valued at $233,401. 


Congress. 


at the Executive Offices. 


west announced. 


diseases are reported by the United 
States Public Health Service. 


have been uncovered in Philadelphia, 
according to statement by Department 
of Labor. 


ance and Enforcement appoints Gold- 
thwaite H. Dorr, of New York, to in- 
vestigate cost of crime. Page 2, Col. 7 


C. 
medal to be awarded Navy personnel in 
first successful trans-Atlantic flight, in 
May, 1919, has been accepted by Navy 
Department. 


War Department. Page 9 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Navy Department. Page 9 


extending maritime equality to Philip- 
pines, expressed before Senate Com- 





Page 2, Col. 5 


Titles are approved by Department 
land 
Page 6, Col. 2 


Bills and resolutions introduced in 
Page 9 


Congress hour by hour. Page 3 


Committee meetings of the Senate. 
Page 3 


Daily engagements of the President 
Page 3 


Itinerary of President’s trip to mid- 
Page 3, Col. 5 


Health 


National prevalence of communicable 


Page 2, Col. 7 


Immigration 
Alien smuggling ring believed to 





Page 3, Col. 7 


Law Enforcement 
National Commission on Law Observ- 


National Defense 
Design submitted by Miss Catherine 
Barton, of New Jersey, for gold 


Page 2, Col. 2 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 


Territories mi 
Divergent views as to feasibility of 


Page 1, Col. 5 
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from the aeronautics branch, Department 
of Commerce. A list of airways control 
stations and other information of a help- 
ful nature can also be obtained on re- 
quest. 

All weather information from Weather 
Bureau stations and adjacent airports 
should be posted on a suitable bulletin 





such board will depend upon the space 
available, but the information should be 
standardized and posted in the follow- 
ing order: Place, altitude,’ time, sky 
and weather, ceiling, visibility, wind, 
temperature, dew point, barometer, con- 
dition of landing area, and miscellaneous, 

A suggested form is included in this 
bulletin. This may be painted on the 
bulletin board and the notations made 
in chalk, or printed forms may be used 
and fastened to the boara with thumb 


tacks. The latter procedure has been 
found to be superior and is recommended 
for\ use. es 

An indication of the condition of the 
landing fields in the vicinity not included 
in the above data may be made the sub- 
ject of a separate bulletin. 

Place should be provided at the bot- 
tom of the board or form for any upper 
air data which may be available and 
of value at the particular airport. 

In order to assist weather observers 
on the airways in making proper and 
accurate observations, there has Been 
prepared a pamphlet, Instructions for 
Airways Observers. Its object is to fur- 
nish observers with brief instructions for 
their guidance in installing the neces- 
sary equipment and taking, recording, 
and transmitting such weather messages 
as are necessary for the successful op- 
eration of the airways. J 

Each instrument is explained, and the 
rules are laid down for taking observa- 
tions in any part of the country and 
under any circumstances. This pam- 
phlet contains much valuable information 
for weather observers everywhere, and 
copies can be secured from the Super- 
intendent vf Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D; C., at 15 cents per copy. A synopsis 


is not an undue restraint of interstate 
commerce within the meaning of the 
| Statute as interpreted in the Standard 
| Oil case (221 U. S. 1) and the Amer- 
| ican Tobacco case (221 U. S. 106). 

| In judging the inherent character of 
the restraint one must look not only to 
the restraint voluntarily imposed upon 
| the competitive activities of those who 
|are in the combination, but also to the 
| involuntary restraint imposed upon the 
freedom of outsiders to engage in trade 
under natural and normal conditions. 

It is therefore not enough to say that 
| competition between distributors is keen 
| and active, or even that it has been pro- 
|moted and enhanced by what has been 
| done, if, in fact, it can be seen that the 
freédom of others to engage in trade, 
| to enter into normal commercial agree- 
ments, and to have recourse to the courts 
for their rights, has been unduly re- 
strained by the coercise and collective 
action of the defendants. That compe- 
| tition between the distributors has been 
| promoted by the adoption:of the stand- 
|ard exhibition contract, and that in 
|many ways. general trade conditions 
| have been vastly improved, I have no 
doubt, and so find. 


Submission Not Voluntary 
But the record is equally clear that all 





| this good has been accomplished through 


the exercise of irresistible economic force 
consolidated by combination in the hands 
of the distributors, who collectively con- 
trol the available supply of films and by 
virtue of this control have imposed their 
will upon the industry. By agreement 


| of these distributors exhibitors who were 
| not represented in the adoption of the 


uniform contracts have been constrained 
to accept their terms regardless of their 
wishes, and by the compulsory system 
of arbitration, sanctioned and enforced 
by the collective action of the distribu- 
tors, have been constrained to perform 
the contractual obligations. thus_assumed, 

In fairness it can not be said that the 
restraint imposed upon these exhibitors 
is voluntary because they accept and 
agree to be bound by the contracts. They 
can have none other, because the defend- 
ants have agreed that they shan’t; and 
unless something more than the mere 
acceptance of all they can get is shown 
they must be ‘said to have acted under 
an involuntary restraint, imposed and 
continued by the defendants to the end 
that the contracts shall be signed and 
their terms obeyed. 

Exhibitor Not Consulted 


That such coercive restraint upon the 
commercial freedom of an exhibitor who 
was neither represented nor consulted 
with reference to the agreement to adopt 
the standard form of contract is undue 
and unreasonable both at common law 
and under the Sherman Act, I can not 
doubt. Gains resulting from such re- 
straints to the industry as a whole do 
not in the eyes of the statute justify 
the vicarious sacrifice of the individual, 
even for the sake of bigger and better 
business. 5 

A State legislature could not lawfully 
impose compulsory arbitration upon the 
motion picture industry. (Wolff v. In- 
dustrial Court, 262 U. S. 522.) Much 
less should it be within the power of a 
combination of practically “all the .dis- 
tributors to do so by coercion exercised 
through control of the available supply 
of films. ’ 

The decision in United States v. First 
National Pictures, Inc., supra, is dis- 
tinguishable because in that case the 
collective power of the defendants was 
exercised to correct fraudulent and dr- 
regular trade practices by demanding 
reasonable security for the performance 
of new contracts. Under the circum- 
stances there disclosed there was nothing 


tion and the first at least, if available, board in the airport administration or] oppressive in what was done pursuant 
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credit rules. 
Restraint Not by Record 

This case presents an entirely different 
situation. The distinction lies in the 
inherent nature of the restraints im- 
posed, and in the instant case the re- 
straint if not shown to have been volun- 
tary on both sides is oppressive, and 
therefore undue and unreasonable. 

Nothing that has been said should be 
taken in derogation of the right of 
trade or commercial groups, or of 
traders generally, to voluntarily impose 
upon themselves standard forms of 
agreement which do not unduly restrict 
competition and thus restrain trade, or 
to agree that all controversies arising 
.between them shall be settled by ar- 
bitration. 

Such agreements dealing only with 
the rights of those who execute and in- 
tend to be bound by them are normal » 
and usual, and are proper instruments 
in the lawful conduct of trade. It is 
only when such agreements are sought 
to be imposed upon others, regardless 
of their wishes, by coercive combina- 
| tiohs having the power to say “Take 
what is offered or get nothing,” that 
they become illegal. 

Upon settlement of the decree the 
parties may suggest provisions, if such 
be feasible, under which uniform con- 
tracts containing arbitration clauses may 
be voluntarily adopted by the members 
of this industry without coercion or 
other unlawful restraint. 





of the information contained in this pam- 
| phlet has been made and printed on a 
single piece of cardboard to guide 
weather observers while taking their ob- 
| servations. A limited supply of these 
is available for distribution to weather 
observers on airports free of charge, and 
if desired, a request should be addressed 
to the Chief, United States Weather Bu-, 

& 





reau, Washington, D. C. 









